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éC = The article on rail roads, has extended to a great 
length, but we hope will not prove tedious to those in- 
terested in such things—and what reflecting man is in- 
different about them? Our purpose was to render the 
subject familiar—how far we have succeeded in this, the 
reader will determine. A large number of additional 
facts might have been added. 





gc We have carefully made up a summary of the 
very late news from Europe, to preserve a history of 
events. The Poles, though driven by the Russians, 
were not destroyed. ‘They have shewn a spirit worthy 
of the liberty which they seek. 





$C There is no such thing on earth as perpetual mo- 
tion—and it is established that the best organized and 
most happily fitted machine, though long kept a-going by 
viling and repair—-must, at last decay. Nothing is im- 
mortal this side the grave. 

The seemingly ‘‘iron”’ constitution of the editor be- 
gins to require oiling and repair, The first, in part, 


may (as it has been), be accomplished in the approbation 
of worthy men, and a faithtul, and steady and prompt 
public support—but in the second, the “patient must 
minister to himself,’’in the present case—by a plain and 
frugal subsistence, wholesome exercise, and, more than 
To the first and second, the third is 
about to be added, so far as it may without any great 
neglect of duty, in short occasional excursions from 
home--that being the on/y means of keeping the editor 
from his desk, while able to sit at it--from the desk at; 
which he has been seated an average of ten hours, for 


all, RELAXATION, 


every **working day,” im the twenty years past. 


Having prepared for the press the leading article and 
miscellaneous matter for this day’s paper, the editor re- 
tired for a few days, intending to be at his post m time 
for the next pablication; and it in this, or other like pro- 
ceedings hereafter, any small default should for a while 
appear, it will be excused in that necessity which is be- 
It is hoped, however, that 
no material alteration will take place in the manner or 


youd his regulation or will. 


matter of the **Register,” from arrangements made, 





DISSOLUTION OF THE CABINET! 


However much it 


after which he was removed to the house of a near re- 

lative and friend in this city, where every kindness was 

bestowed on him—and he soon after had great comfort 

in*the attendance of his lady, who proceeded hither for 

that purpose. His remains were deposited in a vault 

on Monday morning last, in the presence of a not nu- 

merous but very respectable assemblage of citizens (be- 

cause of the shortness of the notice of such intention), 

the following being the pall-bearers—Mr. Archer, chief 

justice of the Baltimore district; Mr. Steuart, mayor 

of the city; Mr, Moore, president of the second branch 

of the ety council; Mr. Morris, president of the first 

branch of the city council, Mr. /oward, member of 

the last congress, and his old friend, the writer of this 
notice and editor of the ‘Register. ” 

Mr. Mallary was among the elder members of cons 

gress, and, for the last five or six years, chairman of the 
very important committee on manufactures, By close 
examination and deep study, he had made himself ex- 
ceedingly well acquainted with the multifarious con- 
cerns of this great branch of industry; and he was al- 
ways on the alert to take care of its interests. His la- 
bors in this committee, especially in 1828, were indeed 
severe, and much impaired his general health. His 
fidelity to the trusts reposed in him was never surpass- 
ed~—he was prompt in debate, always ready with his 
facts, and oftentimes very powerful; while the mildness 
of his manners, his manifest honesty and trankness, the 
assurance of lis freedom from wilful misrepresentation 
or chicanery, always gathered to him the confidence of 
those who generally thought and acted with him, and 
disarmed his opponents of that bitterness which has so 
often, and too freely, entered into debates on the tariff 
question. Ile was steady at his post—and, emphatically 
speaking, one of the very best business-members of 
the house. His decease isa national loss; but we hope 
that his bereaved relatives may find consolation in the 
good name that he lett behind him, and im a happy as- 
surance that the ‘charity and good deeds” which so 
strongly marked his course, have ascended before him 
like a sweet smelling savour, to Him who decides 
justly-—-in mercy. 

—a 


Battrimore. From many long walks through differ- 





was expected that an explosion would take place in the 
cabinet at Washington, it was not thought that it would 
become general, and the announcement of it came upon 
us like a clap of thunder in a cloudless day. We have 
given the “officials” so fur as they have rexched us—-on 
which every one will speculate tor himself. Mr. Ber- 
rien is absent, but the National Intelligencer, learns, 
that he has also tendered his resignation, and says that 
itis understood that Mr. Barry, postmaster general, 
tendered his resignation also, but that the president pre- 
vailed on hias to remam in office. 
The U. S. Telegraph states that Mr. Ingham and Mr. 
Branch, were requested by the president to resign. 
‘The new cabinet, it is said, will thus be made up— 
Edward Livingsion, a senator of the United States 
from Louisiana, secretary of state. 
H. L. White,a senator of the United States from Ten- 
nessee, secretary of war, 
Levi Woodbury, \ate senator of the United States 
from New Hampshire, seeretary of the navy. 
Louis McLane, late senator of the United States from 
Delaware, and now minister to England, secretary of the 
treasury. 





Rorttin C. Mattrary, for many years a member of 
the house of representatives of the United States from 
Vermont, and recently re-elected to the same honora- 
ble place, died in Baltimore on the evening of the 15th 
instant, in the 47th year of his age. He had been very 





ill tor some time before the adjournment of congress, 
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ent parts of our city for exercise, we have great plea- 


sure in believing, if the building of new houses and 
repair of old ones, is evidence of prosperity, that this 
city, for about twenty-five years, has never been so 
prosperous as now. ‘The lurge amount of labor em- 
ployed in our various workshops and factories, and in 
providing materils—and on our great public works, 
have packed the people too thickly. We want many 
houses—worth from 100 to 300 dollars a year, for the 
accommodation of productive persons; and these, in 
turn, furnish a mighty market for farmers, graziers, 
gardeners, &c. thanks to the **American System.” And 
besides, the ship-yards are resounding with the merry 
notes of the earpenter’s hammer. The people are 
beeoming ‘ ‘as busy as nailers,” though the foreign trade 
does but little for us. 

By a communication in the **American” we observe 
that, with the last 40 days ending on the 10th April, 
there had been exported from Baltimore, 110,000 bar- 
rels flour, 30,000 bushels wheat, 5,000 hogsheads to- 
bacco—the whole worth about a million of dollars: 
65,000 barrels of the flour and 20,000 bushels of wheat, 
went to England, 25,000 barrels and 10,000 bushels to 
the eastern states, and 20,000 to South America. But 
as these seem to make the whole amount, we appre- 
hend a mistake. Did not one barrel of flour go to ‘*the 
West Indies?” 





MARYLAND AND Pennsytvania. We have copies 
of two letters which passed between the Maryland 
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commissioners and a committee of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, concerning the obstructions in the Sus- 
quehannah, by the dams ereeted at Shamokin, Nanti- 
coke and Dunean’s island. The committee rather de- 
nies that the law of 1801, declaring the river ‘*down to 
the Maryland line to be a publie highway” was a com- 

ct with Maryland—but if so, it must be shewn that 
Pennsylvania has placed the navigation ina worse state 
than it was before the act was passed, “and Maryland 
would have to show that the construction of a dam in 
her own territory was not an example for this state 
(Pennsylvania) to follow.” It is added that, the canal 
commissioners—‘*‘not us arbiters, but as agents, of the 
state”? had been directed to examine the dams and re- 
port the result, for the future action of the legislature, if 
necessary. In reply, the commissioners complain that 
the matter has been referred to the “wrong-doers them- 
selves” —say that the *‘notoriety of the losses sustained” 
had placed the subject beyond all doubt—they insist on 
the compact, and protest, in the name of the state of 
Maryland, agaist the proceeding, calculated to produce 
delay, and which su)mits the arbitration ‘to an ex- 
parte tribunal, itself implicated as authors of the in- 
flicted injury.” 

As to the dam alluded to by the committee of the le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, as having been crected in 
Maryland, it is well known that it was built for the sole 
purpose of improving the navigation of the Susquehan- 
nah, and has that effeet; bat the Pennsylvania dams 
have no reference to an improvement of the navigation 
of the river, being for feeders of canals, which pass out of 
the valley of the Susquehannah—and hence the set-o* 
has been seen with no littl surprise. That the dams 








complained of do obstruct and much endanger the navi- 
gation of the river, unless when at an extraordinary | 
height, is a matter just as notorious as that the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal has its western entrance 
through Back Creek*—which in the right of our “sove- 
reignty”? to redress our own grievances, and preserve 
the breed of oysters and terrapins from total ruin by 
Philadelphia fishers of good things—we shall have to 
fill up—‘‘thats flat!” 

Weare a little apprehensive that the coal mining in- 
terests on the waters of the Delaware, Schuylkill, &e. 
have a good deal to do in this matter—though at the 
cost of other coal interests in Pennsylvania, from 
whence, by way of the Susqguehannah, Baltimore has 
obiaimed much, and expected a full supply of Anthra- 
cite coal, cheaper than it can be brought from Philadel- 
phia. 

If Pennsylvania dams the river to promote her interi- 
or trade, we may dam Back Creek to Keep the trade 
that yet descends it! ‘The other day, twenty-three ves- 
sels, fully laden, arrived at Philadelphia from Port De- 
posit. Now, it Back Creek were dammed, their car- 
goes would have reached Baltimore! Every good rule 
works both ways—and the happiness of society depends 
on mutual and just concessions. 





New York city ELection. We mentioned in our 
Jast, that “Old Tammany had grasped his tomahawk and 
mounted his war horse with a great shew of fight,” in 
readiness for the election of charter officers in New 
York. The contest terminated, after three day’s bat- 
tle, on the 14th inst. more votes being taken thin ever 
betore was received—upwards of twenty-five thousand-- 
every man being broughtinto action! ‘The political cha- 
racter of the new corporation is yet contested by the ad- 
verse parties——but the “regular” caucus ticket for al- 
dermen, appears to have been defeated in 9 of the 14 
wards--and the board of assistant aldermen is about 
equally divided; but the anti-Tammany caucus mem- 
bers seem to have a decided majority in joint ballot. 
Every inch of ground was severely contested. Much 
feeling is expressed at the activity of the United States, 
state, and city officers, on this occasion. 





* It was stated only afew days ago, that an ark or raft, 
in attempting to get through the shute in the Susque- 
hannah near Clark’s ferry, passed over the dam and all 
on board, to the number of thirteen persons, were 


PENNSYLVANIA. Gov. Wolf has been burned in effigy 
by those who were formerly his friends, in Somerset 
county, for dismissing two men from office and confer- 
ring their places on one man—about 100 persons in a 
letter addressed to him having previously pronounced 
his conduct “as despotic and an infringement on the 
rights of man.”? So rewards and punishments are not 
acceptable, in all cases! 

RicuMonp is represented as being very lively, by ar- 
rivals of produce from the upper country. Well Mr. 
Ritchie tell us whether the market for it is in ‘*¢/je” 
West Indies, or New England? 





ASTONISHING PRESUMPTION! Mr. Robinson,a mem- 
ber of the British parliament, has had the astonishing 
presumption to differ with Mr. Cambreleng, a member 
of the congress of the United States, as to the augmen- 
tation of American tonnage, which he speaks of with 
much and fearful hostility. Let Mr. Cambreleng send a 
copy of his 00k to Mr. Robinson! If the latter shall 
believe the things stated therein, he will find no cause tc 
be jealous of us! 

Liseratity! The British deluge our eities with pau- 
pers—many of them being transported at the cost ot the 
parishes, and dropped down among us to be fed by our 
labor,—or starve; and yet disparage our country, be- 
cause that we have so many poor in our cities! All 
such persons, instead of being allowed to eat our bread, 
should be forced to seat themselves at the doors of the 
British consuls, and remain there, until relieved, This 
foul business rc quires a strong corrective. Let the huma- 
nity ofany proceding on the sabject rest where it shou.d, 
An American vessel would not be allowed to Jand a 
cargo of worn-out negroes in England—nor should we 
permit the sweepings of her poor houses to be thrown 
upon us. We are plagued enough with her pattern- 
men and smugglers, and custom-house-outh-ma- 

ers, 





O’CoNNELL’s letter puts his withdrawal of the plea 
of *‘not guilty” on the ground that, admitting the facts 
charged, he is guilty of no offence in point of law. He 
cites lord Coke to prove that a proclamation cannot cre- 
ate an offence—ecannot make that a crime which has not 
been made so by an existing law. Indietments con- 
clude contra formam statuti; but who, he says, ever 
heard of one concluding contra formam proclamatio- 
nis? He ridicules the idea that he, a lawyer, well ac- 
quainted with criminal law, and studiously seeking to 
avoid coming within the reach of the law, should unwit- 
tingly Wransgress it. He says, also, that the charges in 
his mdictment are contradictory and absurd. If he has 
offended against the proclamation, he did not evade it, 
and it he evaded, he could not have offended against it. 





Great NEws! The London Morning Chronicle of 
the 18th February says— 

‘*We have received New York papers to the 19th ult. 
They state the expectation of a great crisis at Washing- 
tun, in regard to American legislation; several of the 
states having lately passed local laws in opposition to 
the enactments of the general congress at Washing- 
ton.”? 

§C = The British know but little more of our system 
of government, in its operation and spirit, than they do 
of the code of laws that exist in the moon, They are 
like our friend tchie—they find a crisis, or a “‘mare’s 
nest” in every political excitement. 





THe NEW Porz. His eminence, D. Maurus Capel- 
lari, cardinal pretect of the propaganda in Rome, who 
has recently been elected pope, takes the name of Gre- 
gory XVI. He is 66 years old. 

The last pope, who had the title of Gregory, being 
the XV. was consecrated in the year 1621. The firs#, 
if we mistake not, was St. Gregory, surnamed the greut, 
consecrated 3d September, 509, and held the holy see 
13 years, 6 months, and ten days, [U. 8S. Gazette. 





Rio Janxino. Bags of coffee exported in 1827, 





drowned. 





350,900; in 1828, 369,147; in 1829, 375,107; in 1890, 
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$91,785. Cases of sugar in 1827, 19,644; in 1828, 
19,035; in 1829, 18,864; in 1850, 22,488. Hides in 
1827, 329,320; in 1828, 207,268; m 1829, $51,893; in 
1830, 266,719. 

In 1830 there were also exported 397 boxes, 11,199 
barrels, 15,641 bags of sugar; 17,879 rolls of tobacco; 
1,984 seroons of cotton, and 666,613 ox horns. 

Lingerta. This colony goes on prosperously—25 sub- 
stantial dwellings have been erected at Monrovia in 5 
months, and many others were in progress. The com- 
merce of the town is now considerable, and the native 
tribes begin to feel the influence of the settlement, many 
persons wishing to come under its laws, ‘The re-cap- 
tured Africans have wonderfully improved—they have 
a house of public worship and a Sunday school, both 
which are zealously attended by them. Mr. Mechlin, 
the present governor of the colony, speaks in high terms, 
of the good morals of the people. 





Cura. A Canton newspaper contains a curious 
proclamation by the emperor of China, enumerating the 
sacrifices to be made for the ocean of affluence poured 
on the head of the emperor, (the suppression of the late 
rebellion in China), the following is an extract.—“The 
five great mountains and four great rivers of China are 
to be sacrificed to, by special personages sent by his 
majesty, the same is to be done to the tombs of em- 
perors of all preceding generations, and to Confucius, 
ut his native place in Shantung province; temples and 
tombs of ancient emperors and kings are to be sought 
out and repaired by governors of provinces; the parents of 
deceased civil and military officers are to receive titles of 
honor, generals and subalterns who have fought for their 
country are to be forgiven all misdemeanors; the students 
at the national college are to have a month’s holliday.” 
(Here follow long details of the largesses to the military 
und police, and the pardons to all except capital offen- 
ders; roads to be repaired, hospital to be endowed, 
widows, fatherless children and childless old men, to 
be carefully attended to.) ‘*The great potentate who 
receives from heaven and revolving natare, the govern- 


ment of the world, commands that these things should | 
ied States. 


be published in such a way that all under the canopy of 
heaven may hear ihem.” 

W heretore, in order to give publicity to the above or- 
der in this accidental portion of what is under the ca- 
nopy of heaven, we have caused the above to be prb- 
lished in our Gazette wishing long life to the great po- 
tentate. [U. S&. Gaz. 

Seizure at New York. From the Boston Cou- 
rier. Extract of a letter to the editor from a friend at 
New York, dated Tucsday evening—‘‘tA package sale 
of cloths, was held at one of our auction houses on Sa- 
turday, and before the goods were removed by the pur- 
chasers, an officer of the customs stepped into the store 
and said to the auctioneer, ‘‘we will take possession of 
these goods, if you please.”” The cloths, | understand 
belonged to one of the “drab gaitered gentry,” who it 
is said had from three to five thousand pieces in his 
store. This morning a purchaser applicd to him for 
some cloths, and, to his astonishment, found that the 
Yorkshireman had none for sale. His chambers and 
Jofts were all cleared out. It is presumed he found a 
civil call from some officer cf the customs, and took the 
**precaution to remove his goods.”’ 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. John H. Ja- 
cocks to be surveyor and inspector of the reveaue for 
the port of New Haven, in the state of Connecticut, vice 
William Baldwin, deceased. 

John Haywood to be surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Windsor, in the state of North 
Carolina, vice James Palmer, deceased. 

Donelson Caffery to be collector of the customs for 
the district of Teche, and inspector of the revenue for 
the port of Franklin, in the state ot Louisiana, vice John 
B. Murphy, resigned. 

David Porter, of Pennsylvania, to be charge d’affaires 
of the United States at the sublime porte. 

William Carroll, of St. Helena, to be consular com- 











mercial agent of the United States at St. Helena. | 





George F. Brown, of Virginia, to be consular come 
mercial agent of the United States at Algiers. 

‘Thomas B. Marshall, of Tennessee, to be marshal of 
the United States for the western district of Tennessee, 
vice Robert Purdy, deceased. 

Edmund Christian, of Virginia, to be marshal of the 
United States for the eastern district of Virginia, vice 
John Pegram, deceased. ; 

George Strobel, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Bordeaux, in France, vice 
Daniel Strobel, resigned. ; 

Thomas Irwin, of Pennsylvania, to be judge of the 
United States for the western district of Pennsylvania, 
vice William Wilkins, resigned.* 

William P. Duval, of Florida, whose commission ex- 
pired on the 17th of this present month of April, to be 
governor for another term, in and over the territory ot 
Florida, 

Appointments by the secretary of the treasury. _ 

Joseph Sewall, Jolin D. McCrate, and William Riche 
ardson, to be commissioners of insolvency for the dis» 

trict of Maine. 
| Samuel Cushman, Diriel P. Drowne, and Jotham 
Lawrence, to be commissioners of insolvency tor the 
district of New Hampshire. 

John Beach to be commissioner of insolvency for the 
district of Connecticut. 

Benjimin Eliott, Martin Strobel, and James Jervey, 
to be commissioners of insolvency for the district of 
South Carolina, 

Richard W. Habersham, Richard R. Cuyler, and 
Mortleeai Meyers, to be commissioners of insolvency 
for the district of Georgia. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT. Comptroller’s office, 9th 
April, 1851. Sin—The secretary of the treasury has 
referred to me an opinion of the attorney general, with 
the president’s approval, by which it is decided that 
foreign merchandise may be exported for the benefit of 
drawback, in the manner prescrived by law, to any foreign 
port or place situated to the westward or southward of 
Louisiana, although such port or place be in the domi- 
nions of a foreign state immediately adjoining the Unit+ 





You will be pleased, accordingly, to allow a drawback 
on foreign merchandise thus exported, provided that all 
the regulations of law (to be thus entitled) be complied 
with, Respectfully, Jos. ANDERSON, comptroller. 

James N. Barker, esq. Philadelphia. 

Tae Tarirr. From the National Gazette of April 7 
—‘**The reproach of unsteadiness is sometimes cast, in 
consequence of a degree of compromise or concession, 
which may, not unftrequently, be indispensable for the 
accomplishment of all-important ends, or which is mere 
ly just submission to unalterable results. One of the 
ablest of statesmen has written, that ‘*men ran into ere 
rors from both extremes, of laxity and inflexibility; from 
seeing too much as well as seeing too little;” and that 
“the most subtle refiners are apt to miss the true point 
of political wisdom, which consists in distinguishing be- 
tween what is absolutely best in speculation, and what 
is the best of things practicable in particular conjunc- 
tures.” We advocated considerately the principles of 
tree trade, and deprecated the restrictive system. But 
a high tariff, or, as it is generally understood and repre- 
sented, the proteetion of domestic manufiuctures, being, 
manifestly, the choice of the great majority of the peo- 
ple, and, we may add, the fixed choice, we discern no 
rational alternative but acquiescence, and the approval 
of such reductions or modifications as events and expes 
rience shall render desirable in the opinion of those who 
can decide the national policy. This view of the case is 
widely different from a scheme of undermining the tariff, 
or destroying it piecemeal; of espousing it in theory, as 
constitutional and prudent, with the purpose and hope 
of sacrificing it to ts mortal enemies by means of the 
jealousies and rivalry of iis fiends. 

“Besides, there may be higher national objects at stake, 
which cannot be saved without yielding more or less in 
the tariff question. The constitation and the union, and 








*So Mr. Irwin is appointed “after all.” 
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the judiciary and the currency, in themselves and as pre- 
servatives, are paramount interests. We trast that they 
cannot be ruined, or sensibly injured, by any set of func- 
tionaries; and our trust arises from the belief that the 
people will interpose in due time — will themselves break 
any infatuation into which they may have fallen with re- 
ard to the merits or harmlessness of particular men. 
hatever is done to the detriment of the constitution, 
whether by contracting or perverting its powers, is emi- 
nently mischievous to the eountry. That instrument 
might be regarded as almost a dead Ictter, unless its 
spirit and energies possess the servants to whom its in- 
terpretation and execution are committed. ‘The chief of 
those fiduciaries is the president: he should understand 
it thoroughly, and observe it religiously; his responsi- 
bility is peculiar, and more comprehensive and direct than 
that of any sovereign in any limited monarchy. If that 
officer h»ppens to be incompetent, or froward, or like 
‘a pawn ona chess-board, to be moved about at will, 
and on whom the conduct of the gume is not to be charg- 
ed,” there is more incongruity, more irresponsibility in- 
deed, than in the monarchical system; and there would 
be more danger, if greater reliance could not be placed 
on the sagacity and power of the people, and the facility 
of embluzoning the tacts and sounding the alarm.” 








STEAM BOAT CASE. A case was tried at the last term 
of the superior court, before judge Oakley, in which the 
owner ot the sloop Montgomery was plaintiff, and the 

ywoprietors of the steam boat North America were de- 
endants. ‘he sloop in going up the river, was struck 
by a flaw of wind near Polipel’s island, which rendered 
her unmanageable, and, in this situation the North Ame- 
rica ran over her. The sloop was run ashore on the 
flats and taken to Tarrytown, where she was repaired. 
The question submitted to the jury was, whether the 
result was owing to badl manegement on the part of those 
navigating the sloop, Or & want of precaution in those 
who had charge of the steam boat; it being assumed 
that the latter wasto be regarded as being always belure 
the wind, The judge charged that this rule was always 
to be reasonably applied. The jury as is gencral in 
eases of the kind, gave a verdict against the stronger 
party; finding 25U dollars damages for the plainuff, 

4 [Wi ¥. Com, 


Tue Currnoxesrs. The Phenix of the 26th ult. contains 
further particulars ot the oppressive operation of the 
laws of Georgia, and eruel conduct of some of her citi- 
gens. In addition tothe persons whose arrest we men- 
tioned some days since, it sppears that the party under 
col, Nelson took up the rev. John ‘lhompson and Mr. 
Wm. ‘Lhompson, making six persons inall. The last 
mentioned person was thrown into jail, but subsequeutly 
discharged and permitted to return home; he bemg in 
fact residing in Carrol county, out of the nation, when 
he was arrested. On arriving at Lawrenceville, four ot 
them were brought before judge Clayton by a writ ot 
habeas corpus, and the two clergymen, Messrs. Wor- 
eester and Thompson, were discharged, on the ground 
that they were agents of the general government, one 
being a missionary and the other a postmaster. This 
was the ground taken by the judge himself; the pri- 
soners’ counsel studiously avoiding to make any such 
suggestion. The others were bound over to appear at 
court in September, when it is supposed a conviction 
will be pushed. The Phoenix very pertinently remarks 
on this transaction as follows: ; 

«We were very much surprised to hear that the mis- 
sionaries were discharged on the ground of their being 
agents of the government. Who ever thought of such 
a thing before? lt shows that a judge may twist a law 
into whatever shape he pleases, if policy makes it ne- 





cessary, for we are confident the greatest hostility was 
directed aguinst the missionaries, and that the law was 
We know it 
was so understood in Milledgeville and elsewhere. If 
the missionaries are agents of the government, as judge 
Clayton has decided, then the public may rest assured 


intended particularly to embrace them. 


gen. Jackson will reform them out. 


property, by a band of white thieves, called the “P 
Club” 


moveables, burn their fences, &c. and they are now de- 
tenceless. 


The Cherokees appear to be suffering much in their 


! oney- 
—who steal their horses and eattle and other 


The Georgia surveyors are running their lines, to 


divide the whole country into sections of nine miles 


square, 
——— 

IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR MANUFACTURERS. WNa- 
poleon Bonaparte offered a premium of three millions 
of tranes to the person who should diseover some mate- 
rial, the production of France, that should in all re- 
spects answer as a substitute lor indigo. In consequence 
of this stimulus, M. Souchon, a practical chemist and 
dyer, expended a fortune in experiments, which finally 
resulted in the discovery of a method for fixing the 
color of Prussiate of iron, even more permanently than 
indigo blue. With this preparation he bas succeeded 
in dying green, blue blacks, and black, at an expense of 
litthe more than one-third that of indigo colors, and 
sail to be in every respect equally fine and permanent, 

We learn that Mr. Arnold Buffum, of this state, dur- 
ing his residence at Paris, effected a contract with Mr. 
Souchon, forthe communication of the process to him, 
to be introduced into the United States, and that he has 
recently received a full explanation of the method, by 
which this important desideratum is effected. 
The colors are said to resist the action of both acids 
and alkalies, and when worn for years, (as we have seen 
stated by a mercantile house of high standing in Paris), 
will present no whitened appearance on the seams, or 
at the pockets and button holes of garments; the colors 
there remaining unchanged, 
The fact that this substitute, if found successful, will 
not only diminish the expense and increase the perma- 
nency of the best colors in cloths, but that the prepara- 
tion of the material will give rise to a valuable branch 
of manufacture in our own country, shows the import- 
ance of the discovery, if it will be really what it is re- 
presented, 
Samples of cloth dyed by this process, may be seen 
at this office. [ Prov. dm, 


Rait noaps. At a time when the desire to make 

rail roads much interests the mind of enlightened indi- 

viduals in every state of the union, and sowe thirty or 

forty roads are being made, or about to be begun-—- we have 

thonght that afew desultory facts and remarks on this in- 

vention, (among the most important of modern times), 

may not be unacceptable to our readers, though so much 

has been said on the subject—for rail roads, we think, as- 

soviated with steam power, are about to accomplish a 

much greater revolution in the fuéure affairs of men und 

nations, than steam, itself, bas yet brought about in the 

present condition of things. 

The making of rail roads, in their now improved 

state, is the result of the experience of scientific and 

practical men, chiefly aquired within the last five years: 
and economy, salety, power, speed, and usefulness, 
in making and fitting them, and suiting the carriages to 
them, have all mightily advanced even within two years. 

The idea of locomotive steam wagons seems to belong 
to our late countryman, Oliver Evans, deceased. As 
eaily as the year 1781, he declared the power of steam, 
and suggested its use for propelling wagons. In 1786, 
he petiioned the legislature of Pennsylvania for an ex- 
clusive right to use steam wagons in that state; and, 
as steam, itself, was then very little understood, he was 
regarded as pretty pearly insane. In 1804 he had prac- 
tically shewn the correctness of his opinions, in the 
building of « large flatt, or scow, having a steam engine 
of five horse-power on board, to clean the docks at 
Philadelphia—and, placing temporary axletrees and 
wheels under it, he propelled it, by the engine, from his 
works to the Schuylkill, (between one and two miles, 
we believe), over the ordinary roads—then launched it, 
and, with a paddle wheel at the stern, drove it down the 
Schuyikill and up the Delaware to Philadelphia—the 


li he could, he | weight of the scow, with its engine, &e. he estimated 4s 
would lke to do it very well; but it is a matter of |equal to 200 barrels of flour, or 20 tons. 


it was ob- 


thankfulness that they are not hie agents, and are still | jected that the motion of the seow was too slow to be 





out of his hands.” 


useful—but the engine was weak, and the fixtures, being 
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rough and temporary, caused much friction; but Mr. | 
Evans offered a bet of $3,000 to run a steam wagon, on 
a [common] level road, against the cwiftest horse that 
would be produced; and at about this time he suggested 
the use of steam wagons to the Philadelphia and Lan- | 
caster Turnpike Road Company, shewing that one such 
wagon would do the work of 10 common wagons and 
50 horses, on that road. In 1805 he published a book 





describing his steam engines, and shewing how they | ‘9 the belief—that a more difficult route for one, of 


might be applied against the current of the Mississippi. 

In 1812 he offered to make a steam wagon to travel on 

rail ways 15 miles an hour, on the ‘‘condition, that he 

should have double price if running with that velocity, 
and nothing for it, it it should not come up to that velu- 
city.” And in the same year, 1812, le said—*One 
step in a generation is al} that we can hope for. If the 
present shall adopt canals, the next will try rail ways 
with horses, and the third generation use the steam car- 
riages.”” But adding, “why may not the present ge- 
neration, who have already good turnpikes, make the 
experiment of using steam carri ges on them?” Ani 
further, “I do verily believe that the time will come, 
when carriages propelled by steam will be in general 
use, as well for the transportation of passengers as 
goods, travelling at the rate of fifteen tiles an hour, or 
three hundred railes per day."’ ‘hese facts are derived 
from a publication made by Oliver Evans dated *Elli- 
cott’s Mills, onthe Patapsco, November 13, 1812, and 


printed, (at Mr. E’s expense), very soon after, by the 





which we are happy to see has visited Mr. Ritchie, 
and to which we heartily respond. Speaking of the re- 
sults on the Liverpoot and Manchester rail road, he 
says—‘tit is through a level country, aud that the dite 
ficulty and expense must, of course, incresse with the 
elevation of the ground.” Instead of taking up Mr. 
Ritchie’s questions, we shall briefly give some informa~- 
tion that we have concerning this road; being inclined 


the same distance, could hardly be selected—the pas- 
sare even of the **Point of Rocks,” on the Potomac, 
beimg a small matter compared with several of the na- 
tural disudvantages overcome on the Liverpool and Mane 
chester rail way, as will soon appear. But we must 
write with a*‘running pen,” and rather hint at things 
than pretend to describe them, else this article would 
extend to an unreasonxble length, The ‘Liverpool 
Mercury” of the 17th September last, (see vol. 39, of 
the ReGrsTer, page 213), contained a long account of 
this road, on which we shall chiefly rely, with some ad- 
ditions trom other authentic sources, , 

The company to make this road was formed in De- 
cember 1825, or rather re-formed, and the e»pital pro- 
posed to be raised was £510,000—say 2,264,000 dollars. 
The act of incorporation was passed 27th April, 1826. 
The various parhamentary expenses on both sides, were 
nearly 70,000 pounds, say 300,000 dollars, for the pro- 
gress of the bill was impeded by those interested in 
the canals, hitherto used for the transportation of goods 





present cditor of the “Register,” as an addendum to the | between the two places, — The first point of operation 
wasatChat Moss, the draining of which was commenced 
in June 1826. The year 1827 appears to have been oc 
cupicd in financial operations, and 1828 in obtaining an 
additional act of parliament to «iter the line of the road, 
&e. In 1829, the company was allowed to raise an ad- 
ditional capital of £127,500 in 5,100 shares uf 251. each, 
the holders of the former 1001. shares having the right 
of taking up the new shares of 251. So the capital was 
2,827,000 dollars—and soon after, the making of the 
road was commenced, with great energy and power. 


Sd vol. of this work. But the copies fell short, and all 
of the 3d vol. have not this now interesting article add- 
ed. And the editor well remembers to have heard the 
same Uliver Evans, in his (the editor’s) father’s house, 
sometime in 1787 or 1788, declare, that ‘*the man was 
then living who would see the Ohio and Mississippi co- 
vered with steam boats, and the chi/d born who would 
travel from Philadelphia to Boston in one day,” by 
steam boats or wagons, The remembrance is perleet, be- 
cause, being a child, he long regarded Mr, Evans, (who 
was a friend and frequent visiter of his father), as “*cruck- 
ed” because of such opinions. This remark of Mr. Evans 
was made in a conversation concerning Fiic4é aud Rum- 
sey’s steam boat, which had just then arrived at W ilming- 
ton (40 miles), from Philadelphia, in which the editor had 
made an excursion of 14 miles, up and down the Chris- 
tiana. This was the frst steam boat in America, if not 
the first boat that ever was regularly fitted for the ap- 








plication of steam. She had three paddles at her stern— 
the largest being in the middle: they were dipped into 
the water and forced outward, by a crank—the two 
small paddles dipping as the large one rose. 

We have among our extensive collection of fugitive 
pieces, a short sketch of Mr. Rumsey, who died at Lon- 
don in 1795, while explaining oae ot his mechanical in- 





ventions betore a public body—but know not whence it 
is derived. It asserts, that in 1784, he projected the 
idea Of a steamboat, commenced its execution in 1785, 
and carried it into effect (at Philadelphia) in 1787. In 
1792 he puta steamboat in motion agaimot the tide of the 
Thames, at London, and the people were filled with 
the idea of steam vessels of war! But his own poverty 
and the want of patronage, kept him back—he was in- 
deed, mach pressed to obtain a subsistence, and dragged 
out a weary life, too often the fate of men of genius; 
and on the evening of the 20th Dec. 1796, being in the 
committee room of the society of arts, in the Adelphi, 
and explaining a model to the company, he was attacked 
with a violent pain in the head, which almost immediate- 
ly exused hisdeath. ‘To this account is attached a de- 
position of Nicholas Orrick, taken before William Lit- 
tle, a justice of the peace, tor Berkley county, Virginia, 
and dated 24th Nov. 1787, saying, that James Rumsey 
informed said Orrick, in the year 1784, that he was ‘*pro- 
Jecting a boat to work by steam.” The subsequent pro- 
gress of steam is well known—or, at least, it is un- 
necessary to give a detailed account of it here. 

These brief remarks, we hope, though familiar, per- 
haps, to a few persons, will interest many; and the op- 
portunity was well-suited to offer them. 

The * Richmond Enquirer,” on making some extracts 
from our article about rail roads in the **Register” of 
the 26th ult. asks certaim questions in a good spirit— 


We shall trace the line of the road, commencing at 
Liverpool, It passes through a tunnel under the town 
more than a mile and a quarter long. ‘The tunnel, at 
its least dimensions, is 22 tect wide and 16 high. In the 
last distance of 1,980 yards the road rises 3-4 or an 
inch im a yard, or, in one mile and 230 yards, one 
hundred and twenty-three feet, to overcome, in part, 
the rise ai Edge Hill—and yet, in some places, the roof 
of the tunnel ts 70 feet below the natural surface of the 
ground! Atthe end of the tunnel there is an area 50 
yards long and 30 yards wide, cut out of the solid rock, 
that principally forms its walls, which are forty feet 
high! Another tunvel, from a different part of the town, 
29U yards long, enters this area. ‘There is also a third 
tunnel, but its length is not stated. Here are placed 
two stationary engmes to draw loaded wagous up the 
rise of 125 feet, m 1980 yards—their chimneys are each 
100 feet high. ‘The total cost of the tunnels was £44,768, 
To get out of the area spoken of, it is obvious that there 
must be cuttings of the rock forty feet deep, which seem 
to extend about halt a mile—where the road is carried 
through a “deep marl cutting” (number of feet not state | 
ec), and reaches Olive Mount, whence there is an excavae 
tivu through the solid rock, of seventy fect deep and two 
miles long! Next comes a great embankment, from 15 
to 45 feet high, and from 60 to 135 tvet wide at its base, 
extending two miles ~this embankment is supported by 
large walls of stone, some ot them Id fteetthuk. The 
nexttwo miles is through a nearly level country. At 
Ram Hill, the rail way is crossed by the Manchester 
turnpike road, over a beautiful and massy bridge. It 
appears to be lofty, but the height is not given, Pro- 
ceeding onward, Parr Moss is reached. ‘This moss, 
or bog, was origivally 20 feet deep, the embankment 
was 25 feet high, but settled down to five feet, the 
desired height above the surface. Parr Moss is threee 
quarters of a mile long. Next the road is carried over 
the valley of the Sankey, by a viaduct of 9 arches, each 
of fifty feet span, the height of the parapet being 70 
leet. ‘The foundations of this great tabrick of solid 
masonry rest upon piles driven from 20 to 30 feet 
the earth. The viaduct is approached by “stupen 














embankments,” and vessels sail in the canal, scventy 
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feet below it—it cost 45,208 pounds, and is 144 miles 
from Liverpool, A little way on, there is another 
valley, a ‘‘lofty embankment,” and a stone viaduet 160 
feet long. Next is the ‘‘grext Kenyon excavation,” out 
of which 800,000 cubic yards of earth and stone were 
teken! Thence the road passes under three hand- 
some bridges; and arrives at the Brosely embankment, 
14 miles long and trom 18 to 20 feet high. Alter cross- 
ing the small creek Gless it reaches the famous Chat 
Moss. This huge bog is so solt that cattle cannot walk 
upon it, and “an iron rod, laid on ils surface, will sink to 
the bottom by the effect of its own gravity!” This bottom 
is from 10 to 35 feet deep, The line across the bog, 
is four miles and three quarters long. ‘The road over 
it was finished on the Ist January 1830, and passed by 
the Rocket locomotive on that day. Leaving this moss, 
there is another high embankment, a mile long, when 
the road passes over the Worsley canal, by a stone via- 
duct of twoarches, Jt then soon goes under six bridges, 
and next crosses the river Irwell by a stone bridge, 63 feet 
wide and 30 high—then over 22 large brick arches and a 
bralge to Water street, Manehester, being 31 miles 
from the area at Liverpool, mentioned above. Besides 
culverts and foot bridges, there are sixty-three bridges, 
of which 30 are under the turnpike roads, 28 over them, 
4 over brooks, and 1 over the river Irweil. Twenty- 
two of these are of brick, 11 of brick and stoner, the 
rest of brick and wood, or stone and wood, and 11 
of weod only. There sre several inclined planes on 
the road. ‘The rails at the mouth of the great tunnel 
are 46 feet higher than the rails at Manchester.— 
The whole quantity of earth excavated was more than 
three millions of cubic yards—and the weight of the rails, 
4,000 tons. The cost of the road up to May 1830, was 
739,1651. 58. and there would yet be required to finish 
it, build warehouses, &e. $0,834/. 15s. more—in the 
whole 820,000 pounds, or 3,640,000 dollars, or at the 
rate of about 113,775 doliars the mile. 

This brief sammarv will shew Mr. Ritchie how much 
he misapprehended the route of this road, It is one of 
the wonders of the world, the difficulties of the under- 
taking being considered; and must satisfy the editor of 
the “Enquirer,” that rail roads may be made ANY WHERE; 
which takes in the subject of one of his queries—and a 
very important one too. ‘The great cost of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail way, is, however, a matter of 
only secondary consideration—indeed, cost is of no im- 
portance at all, if the money disbursed yields sufficient 
prof or interest upon it; of which we shall say some- 
thing below, as applicable to the value of the stock of 
this rail road and the canals hitherto used for the trans- 
portation of goods between the two places, 

We shall now proceed to give a summary account of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, in which we hope to 
answer another query of the ‘‘Enquirer,” as to the cost 
of such roads, in general, . 

After leaving the depot in Baltimore, the first object 
worthy of special remark is the ‘‘Carrollton viaduct.” 
This is a magnificent granite structure, 65 feet high, 300 
feet long, and contains 10,995 perches of masonry, 25 
cubical feet to the perch. It has one grand arch of 804 
feet, and a small one for the passage of a road; and 
its entire cost was $58,016, inclusive of some money that 
was paid for the privilege of draining a mill pond. Next 
we have the deep cat. The earth here was so tough 
that a great part of it was loosened by gunpowder! Its 
greatest depth is 70 feet—its length about ? of a mile; 
snd 310,250 cubic yards of earth were excavated from it.* 
The cost was 122,118 dollars, including tools, &c. Next, 
in order, we have the great embankment over Gadsby’s 
vun. The level of the road is here 57 feet above the na- 
tural surface of the ground. The embankment contains 
210,101 cubie yards, much of which was brought from a 
long distance—the entire cost Mg speak in all such 
cases without reference to the rails), was 65,584 dollars. 





*Solid rock would have been less difficult to remove 
than a large part of this earth, such was its toug/ness. 
The strongest man could not drive a sharp pick two 
inches into it. floles were bored, and tens of thousands 
of loads blasted by gunpowder. For a considerable 
time the work in this cut was pursued day and night, by | 





two sets of hands, 


On arriving at the Patapsco, the read passes some dis- 
tance along the left bank of the river, a rocky, rough and 
very romantic country; but the rocks cut down were 
used, as it were on the spot, to fill up the river-side of 
the road. The reduction of the rocks was no small job— 
for, in one place, the road passes through the “Buzzard 
rock,” which is 58 feet high. The scenery in this part 
partakes liberally of the ‘sublime and beautitul”’—in the 
spring and summer, it is much like that on the Green 
Mountains, on a reduced scale. We now soon reach 
the **Patterson viaduct”—seated ina wild country, to 
which its structure is tastefully adapted. It is a noble 
edifice, having two arches of 20 feet each, and two of 55— 
being 560 feet long and 43 above its foundations. Its ex- 
terior is undressed, or rustic. Many of the blocks of 
granite used in its construction weighed 7 tons-~they 
were transported a considerable distance on temporary 
rail ways. It contains 9,610 perches of masonry, and 
cost 35,553 dollars. 

These are the chief things, but there are several 
other deep cuttings, lofty embankments, many culverts, 
some of them quite large, and a few more small bridges, 
before we reach the mills—and there we cross the “Oli- 
ver viaduct,” overa ravine and the Frederick turnpike 
road, having three arches of 20 feet span, its whole 
lengih being 115 feet. This is a solid, substantial and 
beautiful granite structure, and just beyond was the fa- 
mous **Darpeian Rock,” placed at the exact spot to 
afford materials for building this bridge and filling up 
the abutments! 

The following summary may contain all that it is ne- 
cessury to say in this place, as to the part of the road 
described: 

The first division, (including the “city division” of a 
little more than a mile) is 7 miles long. The road 
commences at an elevation of 66 feet above the mid-tide 
of the Patapsco, at Baltimore. The second division is 
6 miles. 

The cost of the graduation of the first division was 
$62,780 per mile—ot the second division only 12,446 
dollars. The first division is as nearly a level as a 
drainage of the water from the deep cuts would allow— 
the second rises 96 feet; so that, at Ellicotut’s mills, the 
rails are 162 feet above mid-tide, 

In the first division (or 7 miles) 709,376 cubie yards 
were excavated, and 621,754 cubie yards of embank- 
ment made—-together 1,331,130 cubic yards, and costing 
310,568 dollars, inclusive of tools and implements, 

There are 47,300 perches of masonry on the 13 
miles, which cost 225,313 dollars. ‘That on the first 7 
miles cost $5 52 per perch, that on the last 6 miles, 
only $3 78. ‘This may serve, in part, to shew the 
greater d.fficulties near the city, with the greater cost of 
materials, Xe. A remark which, as to the first thir- 
ieen miles of the road, compared with ce: tain other di- 
visions now nearly completed, will strike our readers with 
much torce in the sequel. 

‘The whole cost of the graduation and masonry from 
Baltimore to Ellicott’s mills, 13 miles, 22 poles, was 
$607 ,762—or, per mile, 46,496. ; 

The second division, extending from Ellicott’s mills 
on the south side of the Patapsco, 11 miles 219 poies, 
has cost for graduation only 88,253 dollars, or 7,551 
per mile. Five bridges were necessary for this division 
—-the whole quantity of masonry 9,857 perches, costing 
28,880 dollars, at $2 93 per perch, or 2,471 dollars per 
mile. ‘The whole cost of graduation and masonry is 
10,022 dollars per mile. 

The third division, extending 17 miles, 107 poles, is 
also nearly finished. ‘The cost of its graduation is 5,756 
dollars a mile. ‘The whole quantity of masonry in 
this division will be 10,276 perches, at 2 09 per perch, 
21,578 dollars; four bridges are required, and several 
culverts. ‘he graduation and masonry will cost only 
7,001 dollars per mile, 

‘The whole cost of graduation and masonry on the 42 
miles and 30 poles of the road nearly fisished, or ready 
for the rails, is $846,280, or an average cost of 20,104 a 
mile. ‘The graduation of the first four miles of the road 
cust more than the whole of the 2nd and 3rd divisions, 
28 miles—and the graduation of the first ssa miles of 
the road more than the remaining thirty-six miles! ‘This 
shews the peculiar dificultics that had to be overcome 
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near Baltimore; and it is calculated, that the first thir- 
teen miles, for graduation and masonry, will cust more 
than the next 53 miles. ‘The cost from Ellicott’s mills 
to the “Point ot Rocks” will nct exceed 8,500 dollars a 
mile; and this, we are assured will fully equal the ave- 
rage cost of graduation and masonry to the Ohio, unless 
at two or three particular places. ‘The Alleghany sec- 
tions will be crossed at no higher expense than the ordi- 
nary rate—because inclined planes will be used where- 
ver needed; but the cast of the power to ascend them, 
will, of course, be somewhat increased, 

‘The facts and figures stated above are chiefly derived 
from the report of Casper W. Weaver, esq. the superin- 
tendent, to the president and directors of the company. 

By the report of the assistant engineer, Mr. James P. 
Stabler, to the chief engineer, Jonathan Knight, esq. 
the cost of a single track of rails, laid upon lorg blocks 
of granite, (now used instead of wood), has been 5,115 
doliars per mile—but, for reasons assigncd, he says the 
future cost will not exceed 10,000, for a double track, 
the mile. We then see that the fair average cost of 
miuking the rail road, all ordinary difficulties being en- 
countered, will not exceed 18,0UU dollars a mile, for a 
double track of rails. 

Mr. Knight has reported a partial survey and estimate 
concerning the famous ‘*Point of Rocks,” which pass is 
a **bone of contention”? between the rail road and canal 
company. 

The “Point of Rocks”? is that part of the Cotoctin moun- 
tain by or through which the Potomae has forced a pas- 
sage. Its perpendicular height over the bed of the river, 
or the line of the rail road, is not stated. The tollowing 
estimates, (and having great confidence in Mr. Knight’s 
accuracy and experience, they must be accepted as a 
close approximation to truth), will prove highly interest- 
ing to those who wish to ascertain the relative cost of 
rail roads and canals, in equally dificult places. 

“Lower Pint of Rocks. 
Canal, independent line, length 3,023 teet — $45,766 30 
Rail road, independent line, length 3,427) = 12,470 40 
Amount of both... .ce00 eeeseee+58,256 TU 
Canal, conjoint line, independently corstruct- 

CU ec ccs- 00 sevccccccccccccccccccesom™ 65,459 30 

Rail road, conjuint line, independently con- 


CROREEEs 6 064.04 00 6 00406 56.0.0500000 6600" 


20,875 O00 
Amount of both.......eeeeee006 86,334 30 
From which deduct the amount of both on the 
independent lines, equal tow. ees oe see e+ +58,236 70 
And the increased cost of both on the conjoint 
locations, +f constructed independently, will 
De cc cverccccccccccccencccccccccccccse ese bs097 60 
Canal, conjoint line, constructed conjointly, 
and using the redundant materials from the 
rail a coe cccccccccccccesc ce 040,885 95 
Rail road, conjoint line, and furnishing the re- 
dundant materials to the canal.......++.++20,875 72 
Amount of estimate of proper cost of both con- 
jointly, equal CO. ce rcccccccccccrccsseeees0s,J0l 67 
From which deduct the amount of both on the 
indeyendent lines, equal to........+++++++58,236 70 
And the estimate of the real increase of cost of 
both works, on conjoint location and con- 
Jomt consti uction, iS. sere eet eeeet eter eest 9 524 97 
This sum, being assessed or added, either in equal 
parts, or in such other proportion as the two companies 
may agree upon, to the estimated cost of the indepen- 
dent, or first lines, (to wits canal $45,766 30, rail road 
$12,470 40), will show the estimates of the cost of the 
canal and rail road respectively, at the Lower Point ot 





— 


ble. The result is, that the cost of the conjoint line, 
conjointly constructed, will be $37 ,908. : 

There is also a similar ealeulation of **Miller’s Nar- 
rows,” and *tHarper’s Ferry Narrows.” The canal 
“independent line” of the former will be 3,052 feet long 
and cost $30,028, the seme line of rail road, 3,500 feet long 
and 16,878 dollars—the conjoint line of both, conjointly 
constructed, 45,472 dollars, At “the Harper’s Ferry 
Narrows,” the canal “independent line” will be 1,126 
feet long, and cost 28,102 dollars; the same line of the 
ruil road 1,100 feet, and 5,556 dollars: the conjoint lines 
conjointly constructed, 33,154. 

[it may be proper to add, that all these results were 
the joint efforts and calculations of Mr. Knight and of 
judge Roberts--the latter on behalf of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal compeny. ] 

From these estimates it manifestly appears, that the 
rail road may pass these difficult points for a great deal 


less than the canal. Thus— 
INDEPENDENT LINE. 








Canal. Rail road 
Lower Point of Rocks ....+ »-45,766 12,470 
Upper ditto o0stesc dee 9.745 
Miller’s Narrows.......++... 30,028 16,878 
Harper’s Ferry Narrows... .. +28, 102 5,556 
127,019 44,619 





But these passes being made by conjoint lines, conjoint- 
ly constructed, will cost considerably less, than the two 
lines, made and constructed independently. The state- 
ments made are sufficient for a comparison of costs, 
which it is our present purpose to shew. We under- 
stand that the cost of the locks on othcr masonry requir- 
ed for the canal through these passes, is not included in 
the estimates. ‘here is a fall of about 40 feet in them, 

We may here observe, that the idea generally enter- 
tained of passing through bodies of rock, are very erro- 
neous. Rocks yield readily to the force of gunpowder, 
and their removal is far Jess difficult than deep cuttings, 
or lofty embankments, of earth. The **Buzzard Rock” 
58 feet high, and the **Tarpeian Rock” of much greater 
height and extent, were cast down and smoothed with 
much less expense than it cost to remove an equal num- 
ber of cubie yards of earth from the deep cut. The 
‘““Tarpeian Rock’? was about 69 feet high, and other- 
wise of huge dimensions. The road has passed direct- 
ly through it; but so happily was it located and fitted 
for the purpose, that the whole expense of cutting 
through it, and of building the ‘*Oliver viaduct” adja- 
cent to it, which is 115 feet long, that the cost of both 
was less than 23,000 dollars, exclusive of the value of 
a great quantity of stone obtained for sills of the rails, 
and other purposes. 

We do not see that any thing further is necessery as 
to the cost of rail ways. The fair average is about 
18,500 dollars a mile, for graduation, masonry, and two 
tracks of ways, fitted in the best manner, and firmly 
placed on long continuous blocks of stone! 

The great expenses incurred near Baltimore Aad a bad 











Rocks; both together amounting to $67,761 67.” 
Mhere is a like calculation as to the “Upper Point 
of Rocks,” shewing that the canal ‘tindependent line” 
will be 2,133 feet long and cost 23,123 dollars; and the 
rail road “independent line” 3,107 feet and cost 9,745 
dollars, It is hardly worth while to give the whole ta- 





effect on the general popularity of rail roads—but there 
were many special reasons for this, besides the natural 
difficultics of the route. The want of knowledge, to be 
acquired only by experience, must have considerably in- 
creased the cost of the first seven miles—for so it must 
be in all new and great enterprizes of this kind, and so it 
was on the Liverpool and Manchester rail way, although 
there was so much practical knowledge of such works in 
England. Whe visduct over Gwinn’s Falls might have 
been built for about half the money it cost;—but the pec 
ple wished to have a ‘‘lion” near the city, aud they are 
gratified with an edifice that will stand as a “monument 
of the arts.” There was also much money expended 
because of the desire of the city authoritics, and the peo 
ple, as to a particular location and elevation of the road, 
within the bounds of theeity. All these added together, 
would make a large reduction from the cost of the 
first seven miles of the road—but few persons have been 
able either to make such allowances, or to esteem the fre 
culiar difficulties that we had to contend with, And who 
shall calculate the value of the —— grined by the 
president and directors, and the highly responsible and 





valuable officers and »gents, acting under their orders, 


= 
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in the various departments of this noble work? We have 
paid. for this experience, but no just complaint can be 
maile about the dearness of its cost. 

Power on rail roads now comes into consideration-— 
and it seems that we may climb lofty hills very easi- 
ly, without the use of extra power, though stationary en- 
gines, or extra horses, may be necessary to pass the 
peaks of the mountains. 

It is abundantly proved on the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road, that 10 miles an hour may be obtained by 
horse power,* and that an ascent of 20 feet in a mile 
may be gained without any material addition to the la- 
bor of the horse. A rise of 138 feet in a mile on a 
rail road is regarded as equal to the exertion required on 
the Jest LEVEL turnpike road, the weight moved being 
equal, The load of a horse on our rail road, parts of 
which rise 20 feet in the mile, is put down at 35 or 4 pas- 
sengers, proceeding about 10 miles an hour. 

The rise of this road, except in the Alleghany moun- 
tains and at Parr’s Spring ridge (the latter only two or 
three miles), need not exceed 25 ar 30 feet in a mile-- 
and no extra power will be required, though the velo- 
sie ed be a little lessened, 

ith locomotive engines, commodities and passengers 
will be transported at the same rate--15 miles an hour 
being at present thought the most expedient rate, all 
things considered. A locomotive drawing 30 tons on a 
Jevel rail way, 15 miles an hour, will draw 74 tons, at 
the same speed, up an ascent of 55 feet in the mile. 

We have seen that 200 barrels of flour, which, with 
the cars and passengers, weighed 30 tons, have been 
dvawn from Ellicott’s mills to Baltimore, 13 miles, in 
1h. 55m. or very nearly seven miles an hour, by one 
horse, relieved at the middle distance--neither horse 
being ‘‘distressed.” The first horse made his 64 miles 
in 46 minutes, having a descent of 96 feet in the whole 
road; but the second horse required 75 minutes to do 
the same distance, on that part of the road which isa 
general level, but has several ridges at the rate of 18 or 
2\) feet in the mile, to drain off the water; and in the 
deep cuts, particularly, the latter horse was much imped- 
ed by the prevalence of a very strong wind,“dead” »gainst 
him and his mighty load, ineight wagons! A gentleman, 
who is rather under than over the ordinary strength of 
men, unless because of the energy ot his mind, moved, 
back and forth, from a *‘dead rest” one hundred barreis 
of flour, and the weight of the wagons, &c. being added, 
a whole weight equal to that of one hundred and fifty 


barrels of flour, in the presence of many persons—on 
a level part ot our rail road. 


It is the opinion of two gentlemen who ought to know 
the fact as well, if not better, than any other individuals 
in Baltimore, (and they were consulted by us), that the 
passenger-barges which ply on the Chesapeake and De- 
laware canal, with their usual load of persons and their 
baggage, do not weigh much more than 3U tons. But it 
will require three teams of five horses exch to drag one 
of these barges through the canal, or 135 miles, at the 
rate of six miles an hour, and the horses, at the end 
of their stages, will appear exhausted. It is admitted 
that they work toa disadvantage—for, be the tow-line 
ever so long, their power cannot be d.rectly applied; 
buat this disadvantage cannot be remedied on eanale. 
Here we see that, if regard be had to weignt and time 
two horses will travel thirteen miles on a rail road. in 
eonsiderably less time than fifleen horses will proceed 
the same distance on a canal-—and yet anotier relay of 
horses would hardly bring up the time lost; the resist- 
ance of the water rapidly increasing as velocity is gained. 
But if the loud were reduced to 10 or 12 tons, with which 
any ‘‘smart” horse will travel seven miles an hour, the 
traces beimg slackened one-half the way—or, with quite 
as much ease as he would proceed in a light gig on the 


best level tarvpike road—whut force would give such 
high speed on a canal? 


Atthe ordinary rate of the travel of heavy wagons 
from Baltimore to the Ohio, it may be assumed that one 
horse, averaging the power of those commonly used in 
these wagons, is equal to the draft ot from 60 to 80 tons, 





*A small locomotive engine playing on this road, 
makes 15 miles. 





ee) 


even where the road shall rise 20 feet ina mile. It has 
been stated in one of the reports of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal company, that the power of a horse was 
equal to the traction of 30 tons, 24 miles an hour; the 


same horse could accomplish much more on a rail road, 
as we shall soon see. 


In exemplification of the increased power necessary 
to gain velocity in transportations by water, we offer the 
following: In 1828, the writer of this made the whole 
passage from New York to Providence, in the Washing- 
ton steam boat, by the power of one of her engines ope- 
rating only on one wheel, at the rate of eight miles an 
hour, the full speed of the boat, working two wheels, 
being only ten, as the commander informed us; and it 
was suggested, that if the working-wheel were reduc- 
ed one-half its power, the boat would stil make six 
miles an hour, which, we think, is very probable. That 
is, one-fourth of the power required to gain 10 miles, 
is equal to a gain of six miles, because of the resistance 
of the fluid through which a steam boat must pass. The 
exploits of the locomotive engines on the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail way are well known—the 31 miles are 
travelled without much seeming effort in 14. 15m. and the 
trip, ‘fout and home,’ 62 miles, was once done in 61 or 
62 minutes—or at the rate of a mile in a minute! It ap- 
pears thet the motion at the rate of 24 miles an hour is 
not attended with any inconvenience, except in looking 
ut stationary objects—that persons read and converse 
perfectly at their ease. When two engines, travelling at 
this rate, meet—the effect is described as astonishing; 
it is like a rushing together of the ‘wings of the wind,” 
ifthe wind has wings! 


There is one fact exactly to the point. On the 
Surry rail way, in England, 51 tons, 6 ewt. 2 qr. con- 
tained in twelve wagons, were drawn six miles, by an 
ordinary horse, (taken indiscriminately from a number 
of working horses) in 1h. 41m. or at pretty nearly 4 
miles an hour—and the horse was stopped several times 
to shew his power of moving this mighty mass from a 
‘dead rest.”?) The road had several winding parts, but 
was level. The horse did not appear at all distressed. 
Would three horses have drawn this load on a canal, at 
the same speed? We think not. 


Again, as to the economy of rail roads— floods, droughts 
or frosts have but little influence over them. ‘The un- 
commonly heavy snow storm that we had last winter, 
interrupted the travel on our road only one day; and, 
though the wint)r was uncommonly severe in England, 
and certain of the mail stages were literally **dug out of 
the snow,” (some of the drivers or guards, perishing 
before relict came), the carriages on the Liverpool and 
Manchester road performed their journivs as usual. 
And turther, a rise of 24 feet in a mile is as no obstuc- 
tion to business on a rail road, but this wi'l require three 
locks on a canal—to pass through the locks, only, re- 
quiring as much time as will be expended by travelling 
nearly 4 miles on arsil road, with « locomotive, at the 
moderate speed of 15 miles an hour, But the peo- 
ple will not long be contented with that slow motion. 

We shall now make a few remarks as to the estimates 
and cost of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. From 
Rock Creek, (which divides Washington trom George- 
town), to the Point of Rocks is 47.68 miles, and the 
real and estimated cost is st an average of 32,474 dol- 
lars per mile. About 21 miles of the canal is com- 
pleted, and the expenditures up to the Ist Jan. 1831, 


us reported to the legislature of Maryland, amounted 
to $1,546,214. 


The cost of the canal proper, without regerd to salaries 
or incidental expenses, from Rock Creek to the ‘*Point 
of Rocks,” 47.68 miles, is estimated at $1,548,373.* ‘The 


following shews some of the work “dcone”’ and estimated 
‘*to be done.” 








Excavation done —_1,889,680—to be done 833,4%6 eubiec yards 
Embankment, done 879,815—to be done 584,715 cubie yards 
Puddling done 31,529—to be done 40.959 cubic yards 
Walling done 159,964—to be done 70,213 perches. 
‘Though in the report to the legislature of Mary land 
above referred to, the whole disbursement amounts to 


1,546,214 dollars up to the Ist of January 1831, the 











*Annval report of the stockholders 7th June, 1830. 
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table from which these items are drawn shews that only ; days in ayear, on an average:* canals, because of floods 
970,284 dollars had been paid on account of the canal, | and droughts and frosts, and the many peculiar accidents 
(proper), up to the Ist June 1850. And, froma careful | to which they are liable, are lost to their purposes, 120 
examination of the reports before us, we cannot ascertain | days in the year.t The New York canals, we think, 


the real cost of that part of the canal which is complet- 
ed up to Seneca creek, the distance of which we have 
not discovered in either of the reports before us, but) 
otherwise understand it to be about 21 miles. Much of | 
that sort of precise information which abound in the | 
reports of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, } 
is wanting in the reports of the Chesapeake and Ohio | 
canal company, and we cannot give the particulars that 
we wished and expected to ascertain, when we took up | 
these papers. The brevity and imperfection of our ace | 
count of this work, must be excused in the facts just 
stated. 











Whatever spirit prevails elsewhere, the people of 
Baltimore do not feel that the Chesapeske and Ohio 
eanal is a “rival” to their rail road—except so tar as the 


Rocks,” &c.—which controversy they are willing to 
adjust on equitable principles, and make these difheult 
passes by conjoint operations. A competition between 
the two works, when both are completed to any given 
point on the Potomac, is not thought of by any of us. 
Hence there can be no sort of hostility to the canal, 
except on the account stated, We, certainly, feel no 
enmity to this canal. 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, which is, really, taking 
off much of what seemed to be as the natural trade of 
Baltimore; for the farmers, mechanics and manutactur- 
ers should have accessto the best and highest market 
for their products. This is the broad natzonal ground 
on which we have always stood, and in all things—the 
public good, as extended to a majority of the citizens, 
being the supreme object that we have steadily aimed at, 
since the first publication of the **Register.”” It is a rule 
to which no exception can be found, 


We shall now presenta more immediate view of the 
comparative cost of the rail road and canal above men- 
tioned— 

The whole cost of the rail road, from Baltimore to 
the “Summit ridge,’”? 42 miles, 50 poles, will be as 
follows, tor graduation and masonry: 


City and first division $607,762 per mile 46,496 


Second division 117,135 " 10,022 
‘Third division 121,384 $6 7 OL 


846,279 





Total Av. 20,171 


We have none even towards the | 


have lost more days annually—and how will it be in the 
mountain regions, when the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
shall reach them? 

Say, for the sake of exemplification, that there is a point 
on the Potomac, one hunéred and eighty miles from Balti- 
more, 600 feet above mid-tide—this whole elevation 
may have gained in any 24 miles (or Jess than one- 
seventh of the distance) of the road, rising 25 feet in the 
mile, which will not at all interfere, or, at Jeast, inter- 
fere so little as to be unimportant, against the speed, 
or power, or travel on the road: but a canal must have 
seventy-five locks to ascend or descend this height; and, 
admitting an abundant supply of water always at com- 


; 
Lene (which is edmitting a great deal), the passage 
} 


through these /ecks will consume six hours—equal to 


'the travel of ninety miles on the rail road witl ; 
two works come into controversy at the ‘*Point of | ’ 1 a loco- 


motive, at 15 miles an hour, or 60 miles with common 
horse power. 

Those who know the whole rise and fall between the 
waters of the Chesapeake and those of the Ohio, may 
apply this principle to the facts, and calculate the re- 
sult for themselves. 

Again—there is a limit to the use of canals; only one 
boat, unless of very small dimensions, can pass through 
the locks at a time, say 12 in an hcur, requiring a great 
| quantity of water. Say, that the lock is 90 feet long, 
| and the boat passed through bas 30 tons weight of goods. 
These are full allowances. ‘The opening and closing of 
| each lock requires the services of two men—the persons 
| in the eanal boat, or having charge ofthe horse to drag it 
though the canal, being idle. In the 5 m. Jost in the lock, 
atthe rate of even siz miles an hour, about sixty cars, or 
brigades of cars, would tully pass over 90 feet of the rail 
road, and, at 12 tons each, the whole weight would be 
720 tons sgainst SU, in the canal. We have fixed 30 tons 
as the power of draft in a horse, though proceeding only 
at the rate of 24 miles an hour,—because it has been 
adopted by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, 
as a measure of weight and speed—but we have seen 
that SU tons were moved 15 miles on the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, very nearly at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, by one horse, and, at 24 miles an hour, we have 
no manner of doubt that one horse will draw from 60 
to 8U tons, as before observed. And such is the pre- 
sent confidence in rail roads in England, that three 
canal companies have petitioned, or were just about to 


i 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 








If we add a double track of rails on the whole line, | petition parliament, for liberty to fill up their canals 


the cost of which, complete, is 10,000 dollars a mile, we 
But it | 


have an expenditure of 30,171 dollars per mile. 


and make rail roads in their places! 
Franklin told us that “time is money.” Passengers 


we should deduct the extra work in the first seven! will not travel on canels, when they can pass over rail 


miles, the cost of the remaining 35 miles will be only 
about 18,000 dollars a mile—which may be taken as the 


tull ordinary average of the road. 


The line of the canal from Rock Creek to the *‘Point 


roads, if they have business to attend to, or time has va- 
jue to them. But further, a package of dry goods 
weighing 2U0 Jb. worth $500, will be earried, either 
by the canal or rail road, to the Ohio, for 125 cents, 


—E 





of Rocks,’’ 47.68 miles, will cost, as estimated, $1,548,273, soy pe, mpeg ——— ee oe 
for labor and materials on the canal proper, or at the Let us see— 
rate of 32,474 per mile. Special difficulties may have in- lnterett on 500$ 15 days, (by canal) 12 
creased this estimated average, but we are not made ac- Trans Tale Nabil $ o 
guainted with them in the reports of the president and ieee ba dhnes 
directors of the company.* 2 50 
For further explanation of the economy of rail roads , : a + 
and canals, the tollow ing items are important— Interest on $500, 3 days (by rail road) 25 
Rail roads, because of accidents and repairs, cannot l'ransportation 1 25 
be calculated as being lost to their purpose more than five 1 50 
*We see it stated in a newspaper, that one mile of the *We have allowed five days, without any special rea- 
eanal, including the cost of the basin at Georgetown, wil 


cost nearly 200,000 dollars—that one mile at the Grea 


Falls cost about 100,000—and that it will cost at Jeast | years, on any account. 





1! son tor it. Travelling on the part of our rai! road that 
t| is finished, has only been interrupted one day, in two 
But some accidents may happen 


eight miilions to reach Cumberland. The utmost cost of | to bridges, cuiverts, &c. and, alter a while, some repairs 
the rail road thither will not exceed 5,000,000 dollars. | of the rails will be needed. 


‘Those concerned are now sufficiently experienced to 


make pretty certain calculations, 


tithe repairs on the Erie and Champlain canals 
amounted to nearly 1,100,000 dollars in 5 years—say 


A writer who scems acquainted with the subject, as- | 220,000 dollars a year, or an annual average of about 
serts that it will cost $5,600,000 to finish the canal to Har- | 500 dollars per mile. The cost of superintendence and 


per’s Ferry, onthe Potomac. ‘The rail road trom Bal 


-| labor at the locks is also a heavy item, requiring, per- 


timore to the same point will cost less than $2,400,000— | haps, ten times as many persons as would be needed 
| tora rail road of the like extent. 


ali expenses included, 
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So there will be a saving of one dollar in interest, 
besides this far greater advantage—that goods, proceed- 
ing by the rail road, will be at the market for them, 
twelve days sooner than if sent by the canal. Mer- 
gaa and dealers are fully aware of the importance of 
this. 


Here we seem to have arrived at a good stopping 
place—though our materials for further use remain 
abundant; and the great length of this article will ex- 
cuse us from proceeding, however important the facts 
stated may be. We hope that we have now answered 
the queries of the editors of the *‘Richmond Enquirer.” 


We shall only add, for the present, that the rail road 
to Ellicott’s mills is already much used for the transpor- 
tation of coal, iron, cotton, and other heavy articles, to 
the mills, furnaces and faetories, and for the products of 
these mills and factories, Xe, to Baltimore—also for pas- 
sengers proceeding to or from the “Great West,” from 
which heavy wagons now sometimes unlade at Ellicott’s, 
instead of proceeding to Baltimore, their loads being 
brought to the city on the rail road. The road, and its 
branch to the city of Frederick, will be in full operation 
in from 3 to 4 months—and, if the season is guod, so far 
is the work on the line advanced, it is expected that we 
shall reach the ‘*Point of Rocks” by the Sist Dec. 
of the present year—which with the lateral road to Fre- 
derick, will in all be seventy miles. 


There is—or we think that there is, among our thou- 
sands of papers and seraps,a particular account of the 
former cost and amount of transportations by canal be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, with the former and 
late price of the canal stock, but we cannot lay our hands 
upon it. It may be sufficient, however, with reference 
to the comparative cost, or comparative profit of rail 
ways and canals placed side by sie, or for the purpose 
of accomplishing the same objects, to observe—that 
the canal stock has much fallen from its former value,* 
whereas the rail road stock is ut cent. per cent. advance— 
£100 of the investment being worth £200, And all this 
notwithstanding the enormous sum of money which the 
road, on account of the extraordinary and truly Herculean 
Alifficulties that attended the making of it, has cost—which 
was much inec:eased because it is intended for four tracks 
of rails. ‘These facts require no commentary. Their 
whole explanation is in themselves, It shews what we 
have said, that cost is of no consideration, in itself—that 
money always presses itself into profitable investments, 
flere is a fair and full competitzion—a rail road against a 
canal, each equally well fitted to accomplish whatever 
either mode ot transportation can do, for the public con- 
venience or proprietors’ profit. We will go to this ex- 
tent—and venture to say, that transportations of all com- 
modities, easily handled, will soon cost less ona rail road 
than onacanal. We see that the Majestic steam engine 
has moved 142 tons, the whole distance between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, 31 miles, at the small cost of five 
dollars 1or superintendence, fuel and oil. Is it possible 
to move so great a weight, even at 24, instead of 24 miles 
an hour, the same distance, for so small a cost? 


On the subjects last stated, we may add some remarks 
on « future occasion, and bring out the facts so that he 
“who ruus may read.” 


We are, perhaps, among the first who pronounced an 
opinion, that transportations on rail roads would proba- 
bly cost less than on canals—dime being altogether dis- 
regarded. And since the preceding article was in type, 
the following exceedingly important facts are presented 
to us through a late Liverpool paper. 





#On the 16th October 1827, the Mersey and Irwell 
canal—-(between Liverpcol and Manchester), though 
dividing £35 per annum, on a share of £100 origi- 
nal cost—was worth £825; but on the 15th Feb. last, 
though dividing £40 a share, the value of the same stock 
was only £600, ‘This shews that, though the business 
between the places had increased the dividend £5, the 
value of a shure had declined £225, because of the yet 
only partial preparations of the rail road company to 


“We have freqnently had to detail performances on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, which have ex- 
cited feelings of astonishment, and some of them, per- 
haps, a little incredulity, in the minds of our readers, 
We have now, however, to record a feat which far oute 
does all former out-doings, and proves that the full pow- 
ers of locomotive engines on railways have been, as yet, 
very litthe understood. On Friday morning Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s engine Sampson started from Liverpool with 
30 wagons, carrying the following load: 





Tons. Cwt. 


23 wagon loads of oats 82 10 

7 wagons loads of merchandise 24 15 

Total nett weight 107 5 

Tares of the 30 wagons 42 15 
Fifteen persons (chiefly directors and their 

friends) 1 0 


Making a .gross weight of one Aundred and fifty-one 
tons, (besides the weight of the tender, with its coke, 
water, &e.) With this enormous load the Sampson 
moved off, as we have already stated, at ten minutes 
past eight, and proceeded to the foot of the Huyton in- 
clined plane at the rate of about twenty miles an hour, 
It was assisted up the inclined plane by three other en- 
gines (the Mars, the Mercury, and the .drrow), and 
arrived at the top in 38 minutes after leaving the sta- 
tion. As the assisting engines pushed behind the load, 
whilst the Sampson tugged im front it was easy (by ob- 
serving where the connecting chains were tight, and 
where slick) to ascertain what portion of the work was 
done by each; and it was found that the Sumpson gene- 
rally drew sixteen wagons (the gross weight of which 
would be about 80tons.) On arriving at the top of the 
inclined plane, the Sumpson stopped five minutes to 
tuke in water, and then proceeded to Parkside, where it 
arrived at 27 minutes past nine; stopped there eight 
minutes to water, and arrived in Manchester at sixteen 
minutes before eleven. ‘The whole time of the journey 
was consequently two hours and thirty-four minutes; 
und deducting the thirteen minutes employed in taking 
in water, the nett time of travelling was two hours and 
twenty-one minutes. From the performance of the 
Sampson on the inclined plane, no doubt is entertained 
that it would draw 2U0 tons on a perfectly level railway, 
The quantity of coke consumed by the Sampson in this 
extraordinary journey was 1,376lbs (12ewt. tL qr. 4 Ibs.) 
being not quite one-third of a pound per ton per mile, 
Adding to this the coke consumed by the three engines 
which assisted up the inclined plane, the whole expense 
of fuel would notamount to twenty shillings.” 


57 Now here was 108 tons of goods and passen= 
gers, carried 31 miles, in 2h, 21m. ata whole expense 
for fuel, or the moving power, of only 20s.—444 cents; 
and of a sum surely not exceeding ten dollars, for fuel, 
superintendence, oil, &c. &e. The lading was equal to 
one thousand and eighiy barrels of flour; so the actual 
cost of transporting one barrel of flour 31 miles, would 
be less than one cent! Wuatr next? WHAT NEXT? 
Since the above article was prepared, an esteemed 
friend in whose judgment, means of information, and 
candor, we have the most implicit confidence, has hand- 
ed us the subjoined calculation. The result, as he very 
justly observes, is, indeed, wonderful; and highly inte- 
resting to the country. 


Coal may be transported from the mines near Cum- 
berland to Balumore at an expense of only one cent per 
bushel!!! 


The calculation, by which this assertion is proved, is 
founded on experiments actually made on the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail road, and those which we have 
ourselves witnessed on the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road.— 

A locomotive steam engine will in one day draw from 


Cumberland, one hundred tons of coal, measuring 3,200 
bushels. The road being descending nearly all the 


way, much more might be accomplished, but our object 
is to place the calculation beyond question. 





transport heavy goods. 


The expense may be estimated as follows: 
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Fuel for the engine 5 00 
Note —A ten horse engine in Baltimore costs 
for fuel two and a half dollars per day, and 
consists of one cord of pine wood—coke or an- 
thracite would not cost more— 


Engineer 1 50 
‘Iwo assistants for engineer, and ears at $1 
each 2 00 
Oil for cars, engines, &c. 1 50 
——10 Ov 


the Russians, in the same affairs are stated to be 800 
killed, 1,700 wounded and 300 missing. The tempo- 
rary advantages gained by the Poles over the Cossacks, 
on the left bank of the Vistula, did not deter the for- 
ward march of the Russian army. The onward march 
of general Deibitsch is aceounted for on the ground that 
the troops in the vicinity of the capital, did not present 
the same spirit of resistance as those of the intervening 
territory. Independent of the large magazines which 
fell into the hands of the Russians, they derive great 








Add for cars, which it is supposed will re- 


turn emply 10 00 
Wear and tear on engines and cars, expense 

of discharging the coal, and tor passing the 

inclined plane 12 00 
Cost of transporting 3,200 bushels of coal —_ 

from Cumberland to Baltimore, being one 

cent per bushel! $52 00 


The coal at the mines is valued at one cent per bush- 
el, and as the cars may pass into the mines, this charge 
would include the expense of placing it in the cars—we 
have therefore the wonderful result, that the rail road 
company may deliver coal in Baltimore at two cenis per 
bushel!! ‘he bituminous coal, consumed on the sea- 
board, is chiefly supplied from Richmond, where the 
price is 20 cents a bushel for the best, and 16 cents for 
the more inferior qualities. Were the price reduced, 
the consumption would greatly increase. Immense 
quantities might be sold at 125 cents per bushel, and a 
large increase of our tonnsge would be the conse- 
quence, 

Some idea of the importance of this article, may be 
gathered from the following, from an English paper: 

**The quantity of coal annually consumed in England 
and Scotland is estimated at 14,880,000 tons, ‘Lhe con- 
sumption of Ireland is not known. London alone con- 
sumes annually, an average ,of 1,800,000; Liverpool, 
1,000,000; and Manchester about 600,000 tons. ‘The 
number of vessels engaged in the coal trade from Lon- 
don to the north ot England alone, are estimated at 
14,000 tons.”’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
An arrival at New York brings highly important in- 


| supplies of provisions and forage from the peasantry of 


the country through which they pass, who keep up an 

active traffic with the invaders. ‘The successes of the 

‘gallant Poles, in their opening engagements, cansed 
great rejoicing at Warsaw, but antortunately for their 
| liberty and the cause of freedom, their subsequent de- 
'feats had east a gloom over the face of the country. 
| The intelligent correspondent, however, of the London 
Morning Chronicle thinks that the temporary triumphs 
}ot the Russians will not avail, and that the Poles will 
ool be free. In a battle fought near Gruocho, which 
| commenced on the morning of the LOth March and last- 
,ed throughout the day, the Poles maintained their 
| ground, and kept the field. In the two armies, 150 
_pieces of cannon were in action, ‘The Russians are 
_ supposed to have lost 10,000 men. LT'wo Russian regi- 
'ments charged with bayonets, and it is said that the con- 
flict was so terrible and bloody that searcely 20 men of 
| the two regiments, escaped. At the close of the day 
the Russians retired to the woods, but renewed the ate 
tack on the succeeding day, and alter fighting the whole 
of that day retired at night, again to the woods. Gene- 
ral Dwernicki commanded the Poles, and general 
Geisman the Russians. The latter general very nare 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner. ‘The Poles killed 
| 400 of the Russians, including one lieutenant colonel of 
artillery and one major, took 2,300 prisoners, inclading 
2 captains, 1 lieutenant, 2 ensigns, many horses, a large 
| supply of ammunition, and 11 pieces of cannon; five of 
| the latter were immediately turned against the invaders. 
The loss of the Poles was one assistant surgeon, and 

| 15 men killed and wounded, among whom were major 
Rosian. ‘The newly raised regiments of young Poles 

' behaved with the firmness of veterans. On the right 


telligence from Europe--the latest dates are trom Lon-| bank of the Vistula, on the 2ist and 22d of February, 


don to the 20th of March. 
POLAND, 


the outposts of the two armies came to blows. ‘The 
Russians sent in a white flag, and a parley ensued, 


The Russians had reached the Vistala, and after) which led to a temporary armistice for the purpose of 


some hard fighting succeeded in throwing troops across 
that river. The Russian and Polish armies had been 
successively engaged in a series of bloody batiles be- 
tween the 17th and 25th of February. The Poles 
fought with great courage and desperation, 


scopes. Lhe Poles were at first successful, but were 
defeated in the main battle fought on the 24th and 25th, 
belore Praga. Hostiliiies were renewed on the 26th, 
on which day and the 27th, there was much hard fight- 
ing, with considerable loss on both sides. ‘The Voles 
behaved with their usual bravery, but were again com- 
pelled to give way. Determined, however, to make 
their retreat in as good order as possible, they set fire 
to Praga, in order to interrupt for a time the advance 
ot the Russians, Praga was thus destroyed. Subse- 
quentiy to these events, it is difficult to ascertain the 
real condition of affairs, though it is announced by the 
correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle, ina 
letter of the date of March the 8th, that the municipal 
authorities of Warsaw, being no longer protected by 
their brave army, and being unable to prevent the entry 
of the Russians, held a meeting at which it was resolv-| 
ed to su: render at discretion, and accordingly waited on 
the Russian commander and signified their submission. 
Other accounts state that Warsaw had not fallen, and 
that general Deidbitsch, tie Russian commander in chief, 
had been compelled to alter his plans; that he would 
not again attack Warsaw, but surround it and reduce it 
by famine. The Polish account admits a loss of 9,000 
men put fors du combat,and that the wounded in the 
hospitals amount to 3,600. ‘The most authentic ac- 


counts in their preceding battles at Dobre, Liff, and 
Milosnow, state the Polish ioss at 600 killed, 1,400 


The con-. 


; 


tending armies were seen from Warsaw by aid of tele- | 


| burying the dead. Several letters contradict the report 
of the fall of Warsaw. Accounts published in the 
| German papers, compute the loss of the Russians at 
| 20,000 men, and that of the Poles at 11,000 killed and 
wounded. The Russians lost from 5,000 to 6,000 
horses by disease andl want of provender. Conse- 


| quently a great part of their artillery were deprived of 


their means of transportation, and in all probability, in 
many instances must fall into the hands of the Poles, 

A letter dated at /Vursaw March 6th states the num- 
ber of the Polish army, who had been contending with 
the Russian army, before that city for ten days, to be 
but 40,000 strong and 60 pieces of artillery. ‘he Ruse 
sian army consisted of 120,000 men and 200 pieces of 
cannon, ‘The weather was intensely cold; but nothin 
could exceed the attentions of the Polish ladies to the 
wounded, Stores were abundantly provided for them, 
whereas, on the contrary, the Russians endured ever 
privation which cold and hunger could inflict. The 
want of provisions had engendered sickness, which was 
at the above date raging in their ranks. ‘The imperial 
guard which occupied Warsaw since 1815, under the 
orders of the Czarowitch has been almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Prince Michael Radviwill had resigned the 
command of the army, and gen. Skryzynecki, had beea 
appointed generalissimo, and had given much Satisfac- 
tion. He served with Poniatowski, and it was in the 
hollow square of his batallion that Napoleon took shel- 
ter at Arcisisur Aube, when the regiments of the young 
guard gave way. 

General Deibitsch had off-red a reward of 500 ducats 
for the delivery up to him of any student of the univer- 
sity, and 2,000 ducats ahead for the members of the 
chamber of deputies. ‘The several divisions of the 





wounded, 250 missing, and one six pounder; that of 





Russian army which had been engaged were under the 
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command of marshal Deibitsch, generals Pablen, Rosin, 
and Geismar, and the division of prince Schachowski had 
been ordered to reinforce those already before Warsaw. 


General Chlopicki behaved with great gallantry and was 
severely wounded. 


FRANCE, 

Another change in the French ministry has taken 
place, the former one having retired, it is said, in conse- 
quence of a disagreement of opinion with the king, on 
the question of the intervention of Austria in Italy, in 
which his intentions were more pacific than those ot his 
advisers, 

Paris, March 14. 

The official part of the Monileur contains six royal 
ordinances, appointing the new ministers: 

1, M. Casimir Perrier, secretary of state for the in- 
terior, and president of the council of ministers. 

2. Baron Louis, to be minister of finance, in the room 
of M. Lafitte, whose resignation is accepted. 

3. M. Barthe, to be keeper of the seals, minister of 
justice, and president of the council of state. 

4. Count de Montalivet, to be minister of public in- 
struction and ecclesiastical affairs, in the room of M. 
Barthe. 

5. Count d’Argout,to be minister of commerce and 
public works. 

6. Vice admiral de Rigny, to be minister of marine, 
in the room of count d’Argout, 

All the ordinances are dated Paris, March 14, and 
were published in an extraordinary supplement to the 
Moniteur, at 8 o’clock the same evening. ‘The first is 
countersigned by M. Sebastiani, the minister for foreign 
affairs; the others by M. Casimir Perrier. 

There was a mob in Paris on the 9th of March, which 
attackedl the house of the Russian ambassador, amid 
cries of ‘‘down with the Rassians,” and “the Poles 

forever,” broke his windows, and then bent their way 
towards the chamber of deputies, the members of 
which they assailed with insulting and seditious denun- 
ciations. The national guards acted with firmness in 
suppressing the riot. 

A general war in Europe appears inevitable. 

BELGIUM, 

The government in this country is organized under 
a regent who will administer its affairs until a king shall 
be chosen and installed. 











GREAT BRITAIN, 

The ministerial plan of reform was introduced into 
arliament on the 10th March, by lord John Russell. 
tis proposed, that every borough, with a population 
under 2,000 inhabitants, according to the census of 1821, 
shall lose the right of sending members to parliament. 
This measure disfranchises 60 boroughs. Forty-seven 
other boroughs, who formerly sent two members, are 
now to send but one each. The first 60 boroughs dis- 
franchised, takes away 119 members, which together 
with the reduction of one member on each of the other 
47 boroughs, amounts to 168; but these vacated seats 
are to be supplied by increased numbers from certain 
of the large counties and cities and towns—so that the 
whole number will remain about as heretofore, A bill 
to amend the Scottish representation has been introduced, 
which fixes the number of members at 50. No measure 
had been introduced with respect to the representation 
of treland. Mr. O'Connell, in a letter to his country- 
men, mentions several of the contemplated provisions of 
the intended measure, and calls upon them to support 
it. The plan of reform, generally, had given satistaction 
to all except the old tories, Sir Robert Peel had oppos- 
ei! it in an able speech. 


SAXONY, 
A letter from Dresden states, that the king and co- 
regent had delivered to the deputation of the convoked 
states, the project of a constitution, which his majesty 
and his royal highness had determined to give the nation. 
TURKEY. 

There had been a great fire at Smyrna, by which an 
immense quantity of English goods had been destroyed, 
‘The city of Aleppo was visited by a very destructive 
earthquake on the 2ist December. Most of the higher 
buildings were thrown down. ‘The quarter of the town 


ject of the above measure, and pe 


———." 
LATER NEWS. 
Another arrival at New York brings London papers 
to the 23d of March, being three days later than those 
previously received. 
ENGLAND. 
On the 21st of March the project of parliamentary 
reform was taken up in the house of commons, and on 
a motion for a second reading of the bill on the 2d of 
April, a debate ensued. The question was determined 
in the affirmative, by a very close vote, there being 302 
for the reading and 301 against it. 
Public feeling seems very high in England on the sub- 
| titions were pouring 
in from all quarters in its favor, as well as more or 
less against it. It was feared that should the bill be 
finally lost, after the high expectations which have been 
raised, that it might give rise to some disturbances in 
the kingdom. ‘The prince of Orange had left London 
for Amsterdam, 
POLAND. 

The Russians, at the latest intelligence from Poland 
had not made any new attack upon the Polish Sorees. 
The weather is said to have proved very untavorable 
for military operations, in consequence of the thaw ing 
Peay snow, and the breaking up of the ice in the Vis- 
tula. 
Field marshal Diebitsch has set at liberty the Polish 
prisoners of war, giving to each two dueats and a procia- 
mation to the Poles. ‘The governor general and vice go- 
vernor of Warsaw had resigned. ‘The central forces of 
Poland concentrated in the villages westward of War- 
saw is estimated at about 36,000 regulars, 15,000 volun- 
teers, 5,000 sythemen, (peasants armed with sythes), and 
66 field picces, independent of 10,000 men and 12 guns 
under gen. Devernicki, in the waiodship of Sandomir. 
The loss of the Russians since the opening of the cam- 
paign is thus stated; killed, wounded, and missing 8,000 
men, and 13 guns of various calibre—sick 7,000, 

It is stated that the emperor Nicholas has given direc- 
tions to general Deibitsch not to destroy Warsaw; and a 
letter published in the London papers of the 22d March, 
states that an armistice between the Russians and Poles 
[had been agreed upon. The London Morning Herald 

of the 23d March says that the news from Poland is 
cheering. ‘The patriotic army is unbroken in spirit, 
with supplies of all sorts abundant, strongly posted near 
Warsaw, having also a large torce in Praga. The RKus- 
sians onthe other hand, are represented as harrassed 
by the bad roads, disappointed by the breaking up of 
the ice in the Vistula, weakened by diseases from the 
marshy country through which they marched—and to 
be sickly, irresolute, and dispirited. 

ITALY. 

German papers of the 14th March contain dates from 
Milan to the 8th, which state that the Modenese and 
Austrian troops, under baron Gippert passed the Po on 
the 5th. ‘The insurgents, as the revolting Italians were 
called, it is said had been defeated and retired to Novi, 
which had been taken by the imperial troops. The chiefs 
of the revolutionary government are reported to have 
fled, and a new government being organized in the name 
of his holiness. The Austrian army entered Ferrara 
and Capri alter a battle of nine hours, which the Italian 
patriots sustained with great perseverance. A brisk can- 
nonade was heard in the direction of Modena on the 
9th March, and it was much feared the Austrians had 
triumphed. 

FRANCE. ; 

Paris was tranquil up to the 20th March. The mi- 
nistry had, in order to be in a situation to put down 
commotions, assembled an army of 30,000 men in Paris. 
M. Casimir Perrier had addressed a circular to the pre- 
fects of the departments, enjoining them to suppress all 
tumultuous meetings, but to respect public opinion when 
temperately and constitutionally expressed. ‘Three jour- 
nals had already been seized upon trifling charges of 
having used intemperate language with reterence to g0- 

vernment. ‘The posting of afiches had been declared 
illegal. ‘The opening of the ministerial campaign 's 
marked by great boldness, if not temerity. His ma- 
jesty was gomg to reside with his family at the ‘l uil- 
leries. General Sebastiani was about to give in his re- 











inhabited by Europeans was uninjured, 





signation, ig consequence of becoming unpopular on ac- 
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count of his construction of the non-intervention doc-;grounded, The London Courier of the 22d thought it 
trine with regard to Austria, It appeared from letters | probable that the opponents of reform would gain a 
which were found in the bureau which Constantine left | temporary triumph; but its conductors look to a disso- 
behind him on his pree'pitate fight trom Warsaw, and | lution of the present parliament, and consequent appeal 
which were read by general Lafayette, in the course of | to the people, as certain correctives of the evil. 
an animated speech which he delivered in the chamber | IRELAND. ; . : 
of deputies on the 18th of Mareh, that the emperor | A commercial house of note is said to have failed in 
Nicholas had determined on hostilities against France | Dublin, and that the parties had raised all the money 
and Belgium, or in the language indulged in by the em- | they could and absconded, 
peror, in an interview with the envoy of the dictator, FRANCE. 
of bringing these countries to ‘their reason.” The} phe sco, p, Q.” correspondent of the London Morn- 
emperor is said to have used this language. ** Your in- ing Chronicle, thinks that the people of France will not 
surrection took place at the very moment when all the} of it to the non-intervention policy of the government, 
forces of the empire were on the march towards YOur | and speaks in decided terms of reprobation of the do- 
fortress, im order to bring the revolutonists of France | epeatin policy of the present ministry. 
and Belgium to reason.”” Marshal Deibitsch is stated 


, An American lady,a native of the state of New 
by general Latayette to have observed to the Polish de- ) yo.K, who is now in Paris, has, ina very interesting 
puty: ‘We reckoned on a campaign on the Rhine— | jerter published in the New York Commereial, given a 
we will make it upon the Elde or the Oder, atter having | very full view of the present political condition of 


crushed you.” General Latayette called upon general 


Sebastiani, the minister for foreign affairs, to state whether 
he had not written to Austria stating that France would 
sever consent to see the Austrian troops enter Italy. 
General Sebastiani signified that he had. General La- 
fayette enquired what be should understand by the woeds 


France. Her opinion of the present king, and his mi- 
nistry is by no means favorable. The government she 
thinks, having lost its strength, the confidence of the 
people, and its authority being daily trodden upon, 
must, before long, in the common course of events fall. 
While she thinks it not improbable that the next turn 





**France would never consent.” Gen. S. replied that 
‘‘not to consent, and to muke war were very different 
uhings.”” Gen. Latayette rejoined thatthe French peo- 
ple understood them to mean ‘1 will prevent you.” 
The chamber resolved itself into a select committee. 

Orders had been given at Toulon to fit out ail the ships 
of the line, Irigates, sloops, brigs and steam boats for sea 
without delay. ‘hey are to be placed on the war foot- 
ing and iuanned from the crews lately sent to Brest, 
L’Vrient and Rochtort. ‘The sloop La Bayonnaise, capt. 
‘Levrin, had sailed with the utmost despatch with a spe- 
cial messeuger—destination unkuown, 

SPAIN. 

Despatehes had been received from Madrid, at Paris, 
and rumor said that a popular insurrection had broken 
outin the capital with so much violence and success that 
Ferdinand had been obliged, with some troops of his 
guard, to fly towards Lisbon, and that Calomarde, his 
favorite, ad lost his life; that Cadiz and the lsle of Leon 
vere deeidedly in tavor of the constitutionalists; and that 
general Longs, was shut up in the Castle of Valencia, 
where the people had obliged him to take retuge. Ten 
thousand men is said in one account to have assembled 
in the inaccessible mountains of La Ronda, another ace 
count fixes their number at from 3 to 4,000. A report 
was prevalent in London on the 22d March, that an ex- 
press had arrived which brought intelligence of Cadiz be- 
ing in possession of the insugeals. This report was 
thought premature, 




















HAYTI. 
We hear of an extensive rebellion or revolution in 
this island, and the president, Boyer, was about to take 


in the political wheel, may convert France into a repub- 


ic, with Lafayette at its head, she considers it quite 


within the range of possibilities, that he and his whole 
family may yet need an asylum among us, 


BELGIUM. 
A portion of the Belgian ministry had resigned at the 


date of the latest advices, and the friends of the prince of 
Orange were increasing. 


ITALY. 
Three columns ef Austrian troops had arrived in the 
interior of the Ltalian states, 
SPAIN. 
Tranquillity had been restored. 
had been shot without mercy. 


The insurrectionists 


POLAND. 

A letter from Warsaw of the 10th March states that 
general Dwerniki, had gained another victory over the 
ltussians near Lubin, and that it was almost certain a 
revolution had broken out in the Ukraine, Volhynia, 
Podolia and Lithuania, and that the Russian army had 
retreated from their position near Praga in confusion, 
The official journal of Warsaw, states, that the Rus- 
sians who entered Putowy, pillaged the houses, set 
fire to the buildings, violated the women, and made 
prisoners of the meno; and this without any thing to en- 
rage them, the inhabitants having furnished them during 
their stay with all that they demanded, 





BRIEF NOTICES. 
| Omitted (ast week.] 
Ohio. The rapid and powerfal population of this 





the field at the head of his army. ‘lhe country is re- 
presented as in a much distressed condition, and great 
poverty. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

We still have accounts of the marching of troops and 
of battles in Columbia, and the poor people are plun- 
dered and murdered by successive hordes ot armed men, 
under d:fferent chiefs, 

The shore provinces and those of the interior of the 
Rio dela Pilaia are at war. Assassinations were fre- 
quent at Monte Video. Such events are too common to 
be worth detailing. As one general puts down or kills 
another general, a third rises to battie with the second 
general, and a tourth general to contend with the third. 

STILL LATER NEWS. 

By another arrival at New York, intelligence from Li- 
verpool to the 25th, and London to the evening of the 
23d March, has been recived, being a day later than that 
by the previous arrival. 

ENGLAND. 
_ It was reported, that, in consequence of the small ma- 
jority of the ministers on the motion to refer the ‘‘re- 
form bill” to a second reading, the parliament would be 
Jissoived after the transaction of some special business. 
This report, the Londen Globe ot the 23d March, says, 


state would remind us of the days of Cadmus—except 
that men do not spring up armed to destroy one another. 
it is stated in the Zanesville Messenger, and it isa very 
singular fact, that there was but one native born citizen 
of the state of Ohio, in the Jast house of representatives, 
Of seventy-one members, forty-two were from Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. 

But what is there so very remarkable in this? How 
many natives of Ohio have reached the age requisite 
for a member of the legislature? 

Elopement ofunun. Sister Gertrude, chief instructress 
in the academy kept by the nuns at Georgetown, D. C. 
having disguised herself, lately left the institution in 
open day, and found refuge in the house of the mayor 
of Washington, gen. Van Ness, whose lady is her first 
cousin, where she has resisted all entreaties for a return. 

Wonderful = A lad at Portland, Maine, 13 
years old, alarmed in his sleep, rose from his bed and 
made battle (with a chair) against what he supposed 
was a person who had broken into the house, for rob- 
bery and murder;—but finding, as he thought, defence 
insufficient, he drove out the sash with the chair, and 
jumped out of a three story window—and, though he 
tell on a “picket gate” which was dashed to pieces, he 











there was some reason for believing to be well 


sustained no other damage than some laceration ot his 
arms, and was doing weil! 
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Maine. The legislature of this state adjourned ony produced any assets at all! ‘The annual salaries of the 
the 2d inst. sine die, after a session of three months, | four commissioners amount to £11,254.. This is one 


having passed 126 acts and 96 resolves. 


ot the fit oeeasions for repeating, that the whole system 


° ’ . . ° » 
Mr. Sprague, of Maine, who was nominated as_ the | ofarrest for debt serves no other purpose than io main- 
National Republican candidate for governor, has declin- | tain pettufogging attorneys, to cherish indolence and 


ed being a candidate for that office. 


inattention in sellers, to keep alive the breed of swindlers, 


_ The Pennsyvania legislature adjourned on the 5th | to foster tricks, lying, and extravagance, and to impose 
inst, after a laborious session of four munths, in which | a heavy burden on the honest and punctual part of the 
an unusual proportion of important business was de- | community. [London paper. 


spatched, 


Increase of debt and taxation. George the third 


Steam boats. The violent gale felt on the Chesa-| reigned 59 years, 33 of which were passed in war, and 
peake on the 8th and 9th inst. amply proved the safety |26 in peace. “Vhe debt,” at his accession, wi 
of steam-boat navigation—tor though houses were blown | £120,00U,000; at his demise, £820,000,000! George the 
down on the shore, at several places, they were not {3rd found the annual charge of taxation £6,000 000, 
injured—except that one of them broke her chain cable; | and leit it £60,000,000, including the expenses of col- 
alter which she forced the gale with the power of her | lection. | Loid., 
engine, and, though not gaining one mile in seven hours, Law case. The following curious case will shortly 
(though a “fast boat”’) suffered no other damage. ‘Two | be brought before the tribunal ot Pau:—-Two peasants ot 


or three other steam boats made their trips as usual. 


| Marlans having cleft an old oak, found in a hollow part 


No harm was done to vessels in the harbor of Balti-|an immense toad and a treasure, consisting of 600 
more, but those at New York suffered much by the | crowns, some double Louis-d’ors, and a great number 
gale. The names of thirty-seven are given that were | of quadruples. The good luck of the viilagers soon 


partially damaged, some of them sunk. ‘The houses, 
fences, &c. suffered, at Philadelphia, as well as New 


York. 


Martin Brown, who commanded a company under 
gen. Stark, at Brandy wine, and fought at Saratoga, and 
remained in service during the whole of the revolu- 


tionary war, lately died at Rochester, N. Y. in the 88th 
year of his age—an excellent and much beloved old 
man. 

American bull. In Spring street, New York, is the 
following curious sign: ** Washing and Lroning and Go- 
tng out to Days Work, done in the Back Room.” 

James Lloyd, iate a distinguished senstor of the U. 
States, and «a gentleman very highly esteemed by all 
classes of society, died at New York, on the 5th inst. 
aged 61 years, 

Died, on the 23rd ult. in Franklin county, Peonsyl- 
vania, John Jill, aged between 125 and 127 years. He 
was born in England, enlisted under George |, being 21 
years ol age, and served in the British army 21 years, 
and was wounded in the head at Gibraltar, and in the 
leg on Iliimois river——the latter wos a running sore at the 
time of his death. He remained in Ameria and set- 
tled in Lancaster county. At 100 years old he could 
do aregular day’s work. 

Lots of bacon. One establishment at Cincinnati has 
on hand 100,000 pounds of hams and shoulders; another 
had “barrelled and baconed” eight thousand hogs curing 
the last winter. 

Birvom corn, Thefarmers about Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, intend engaging largely in the growth of 
broom corn this season, $20 per acre tor one crop is 
given for land properly prepared, and about $12 for land 
which was well manured, and bore a good crop last 
season. 

Unity in action! It is stated in the Barnstable Pa- 
triot that the fourteenth child of Mr. Ealathiel Nicker- 
son, was Iately marricd by the same clergyman who 
had united all the others to their different helpmates, 
and that the fifteenth will probably soon be settled in a 
similar manner, All his children are settled around 
him. 

Lafayexe forty years ago. In “the travels of John 
Ledyard,” a work now of long standing, is the tollow- 
ing account of Lafayette in 1786:——‘l took a walk to 
Paris this morning, and saw the marquis de Lalayette. 
Ile is a good man this same marquis. 1] esteero him, and 
even love him, and so will all do, except some few, who 
worship him, I make these trips to Paris often——some- 
times to dine with this amiable Frenchman, and some- 
times with our minister, who is a brother to me. You 
know how much 1 owe the amisble Latayette; will youdo 
me the honor to present my most grateful thanks to him? 
If 1 find in my travels a mountain as much elevated 
above other mountains as he is above other men, | wall 
name it **Lafayette,”’ 

Insolvent debtors. The number of insolvent debtors 
discharged under the present act up to the end of 1829, 
amounted to 51,000; debits, four millions sterling; as- 
sets, one farthing in the pound; expense of discharge, 





£25 each prisoner. Only 65 out of every 1,200 ‘estates’ 





became known to the public. The proprietor of the 
tree claims the treasure, and has commenced an action 
to recover it. ‘he coin bears the effigy of Louis XY. 
and the date of 1779. | Paris paper. 
Isaiah Thomas, L. L. D. aged 82 years, the venera- 
ble and the good—the father of printers in America, 
died at Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 4th inst. 
Quick sailing. ‘The fine schooner Fan Fan, Alexan- 
der, arrived at Baltimore last week, from Havana, after 
an absence of only twenty-one days. Sle made the pas- 
| sage out in eight days, lay seven days in the port of 
Havana, and made the return passage in six days. 

Taverns, &@c. There are in the city of Baltimore 178 
taverns, and 571 shops licensed to retail spirituous li- 
quors, as stated in the returns filed in the mayor’s office 
——-total 749. 

Hidden treasure. A large quantity of Roman coins, 
amounting to about 2,000-~-15 of gold and about 1,000 
of silver, the rest copper, have lately been discovered in 
the arrondisement of Vienna, department of Isere, 
France, in consequence of the tearing up of a willow 
tree by the roots, ina hurricane. ‘There were also se- 
) veral medals, gold and silver cups, some gold rings and 
-a copper sword, mounted with silver. It is suppos- 
ed that this treasure was deposited in the place where it 

has just been discovered after the battle between Septi- 

mus Severus and Albinus, at the hill of Breese, above 
Trevoix, when the army of Septimus Severus was total- 
ly routed, and Albious killed himself to avoid an igno- 
minious death, 

Yankeyism, A boat of seven tons, and two men (be- 
ing master, mate and crew), lately arrived at Savannah, 
from Providence, R. I. on her way to St. Augustine. 
Are such as these of those whom the governor of South 
Carolina regards as slaves? 

“Their march is on the mountain wave.’ 

Indian justice. Vhe Columbus Enguirer, of the 19th 
March, furnishes the following:— 

‘*Most of our readers have heard of the death of the 
unfortunate major Brady, formerly a member of the 
legislature from Randolph county, who was killed by a 
ball discharged from a rifle at Hitchete creek, about a 
month ago. The assassin was soon discovered to be an 
Indian of the Oswitche tribe, living among the Creeks, 
by the name of Tom, a perfect ontlaw in character even 
among his own people, and the sime desperado who had 
previously killed Mr. Mayo, and shot at and wounded 
Mr. Thompson. We are happy to say that he has paid 
the penalty of his bloody crimes, and fallen by the same 
fell weapon with which he had done such dreadiul exe- 
cution upon his innocent victims,”? : 

He was shot by a party of sbout thirty Creek Indians, 
who had been some time in pursuit of him at Boykin’s 
ferry, on the Chattahochie. 

Chesapeake and Delaware canal. One hundred and 
eighty vessels passed through this canal last week, and at 
the beginning of the present a very large number were 
waiting their time to enter. 

Philadelphia inspections for the quarter ending Sist 
Mareh--125,851 bbis. and 4,948 halt barrels, superfine 
flour, 6,446 bbls. seraped do. 3,719 condemned do. 267 
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bbls. middlings, 1,625 do. rye flour, 1,789 barrels and 
701 hhds. corn meal, 31 barrels condemned do. 

Hydrophobia, Mr. Lewis Drumright, who had been 
bitten by a dog, on the 29th Dee. last, which proved to 
be mad on the 3ist of the same month—and who then 
received the best medical advice and assistance, and, it 
was hoped, was eured—shewed symptoms of the disease 
on the 24th March, ult. and died a horrible death on the 
26th, pertectly in his senses and fully aware of his terri- 
ble condition. The sight of water, on the slightest agi- 
tation of the air, threw him into most violent spasms. 

“The Savannah, Ogechee and Altumapa canal, was 
completed some time ago, and there was a late celebra- 
tion of a **meeting of the waters,” at which Mr. Waine, 
one of the members of congress from Georgia, gave the | 
following toast— 

Andrew Jackson—His victories over the enemies of 
his country give him an immortal name in its history, and 
his victories over the enemies of the constitution and the 
sovereignty of the states, will make our union perpetual. 

This evidently alludes to the veto of the Maysville 
road bill. Does any one pretend that that bill was re- 
jected on constitutional grounds? 

MY. City bunk. A person named John Ellis, alias 
William John Murray, has been arrested at Philadel- 
phia, who was probably concerned with Smith in the 
robbery of the City bank. He is a Scotciiman, and made 
a vigorous attempt to escape the clutches of the officers. | 

Wheeling. \t is believed that more houses will be 
built during the present than in any former season. ‘The 
situation of the town is such as to insure its steady ad- 
vancement, 

A dinner was given to governor Metcalfe, of Ken- 
tucky, by the citizens of Maysville, as a mark of their 
approbation of his able and consistent course as a friend | 
of the American System. 











THE CABINET DISSOLVED. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington city, 7th April, 1851. 

Dear sir: —Four days ago | communicated to you my | 
desire to relinquish the duties of the war department, | 
and I now take occasion to repeat the request which | 
was then made. I am not disposed, by any sudden 
withdrawal, to interrupt, or retard, the business of the | 
office. A short time will be sufficient, 1 hope, to ena-! 
ble you to direct your attention towards some person, | 
in whose capacity, industry, and friendly disposition, | 
you may have confidence, to assist in the complicated | 
and laborious duties of your administration. ‘lwo or | 
three weeks, perhaps less, may be sufficient for the pur- | 
pose, 

In coming to this conclusion, candor demands of me 
to say, that it arises from no dissatisfaction entertained 
towards you—irom no misunderstanding between us, 
on any subject; nor from any diminution, on my part, 
of that friendship and confidence, which has ever been 
reposed in you. 

1 entered your cabinet, as is well known to you, con- 
trary to my own wishes; and having nothing to desire, 
either as it regards myself or friends, have ever since 
cherished a determination to avail myselt of the first ta- 
vorable moment, after your administration should be in 
successtui Operation, to retire. It occurs to me, that 
the time is now at haud, when I may do so, with pro- 
priety, and in proper respect to you. Looking to the 
present state of things—to the course of your adminis- 
tration, which, being tairly developed, is before the’ 
people, for approval or condemnation, ~L cannot con- 
sider the step 1 am taking, objectionable, or, that it is! 
one, the tendency of which can be to affect or injure a 
course of policy by you already advaniageously com- 
menced, and which I hope will be carried out to the 
benefit and advancement of the people. 

lendering my sincere wishes for your prosperity and 
happiness, and for your successful efforts in the cause 
of yourcountry. I am, very truly, your friend, 

J. H. EATON. 
To Andrew Jackson, president of the United States. 








Washington city, April 8, 1831. 
Your letter of yesterday was received, and 
fully considered it. When you conversed 


Dear sir: 
I have eare 





with me the other day, on the subject of your withdraw- 
ing from the cabinet, | expressed to you a sincere desire 
that vou would well consider of it; for, however reluc- 
tant Lam to be deprived of your services, | cannot con- 
sent to retain you contrary to your wishes, and inclina- 
tion to remain, particularly as I well know that in 1829, 
when I invited you to become a member of my cabinet, 
you objected, and expressed a desire to be excused, and 
only gave up your objections at my pressing solicita- 
tion. , 

An acquaintance with you, of twenty years standing, 
assured me, that, in your honesty, prudence, capacity, 
discretion, and judgment, | coald safely rely and con- 
fide. I have not been disappomted. With the per- 
formance of your duties, since you have been with me, 
I have been fully satisfied, and, go where you will, be 
your destiny what it may, my best wishes will always 
attend you, 

I will avail myself of the earliest opportunity to ob- 
tain some qualified friend to succeed you; and, untib 
then, I must solicit that the acceptance of your resigna- 
tion be deterred. Lam, very sincerely and respectiully, 
your friend. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Major J. H. Eaton, secretary of war. 


From the Washington Globe, Wednesday, April 20. 

It will appear, by the publication im our columns of 
to-day, that the secretary of state has tendered his re- 
signation to the president, who has accepted it. The 
grounds upon which this step was taken are 80 fully anc 
distinctly stated in the correspondence, that comment on 
our part is unnecessary.—On the 7th the secretary of 
war tendered his resignation to the president; and yes 
terday, the secretary of the treasury and secretary of the 
navy handed in theirs; all of which have been accepted. 
Fromm this it is inferred that a new organization of the 
cabinet is to take place. 

Washington, April th, 1831. 

Dear sir: I feel it to be my duty to retire from the of- 
fice to which your confidence and partiality called me, 
The delicacy of this step, under the circumstances in 
which it is taken, will I trust, be deemed an ample 
apology for stating more at large, than might otherwise 
have been necessary, the reasons by which I am influ- 
enced, 

From the moment of taking my seat in your cabinet, 
it has been my anxious wish and zealous endeavor lo 
prevent a premature agitation of the question of your 
successor; and, at all events, to discountenance, and if 
possible repress the disposition, at an early day mani- 
tested, to connect my name with that disturbing topic. 
Of the sincerity and the constancy of this disposition, no 
one has had a better opportunity to judge than yourself. 
It has, however, been unavailing. Cireumstanecs, not of 
my creation, and altogether beyond my control, have 
given to this subject a turn, whch cannot now be reme- 
died, except by a self-distranchisement which, even if 
dictated by my individual wishes, could hardly be recon- 
cileable with propriety or self-respect. 

Concerning the injurious effects which the cireum- 
stance of a member of the eabinet’s occupying the rela- 
tion towards the country to which I have adverted, is 
calculated to have upon the conduct of public affairs, 


| there cannot, I think, at this time, be room for two 


opinions. Dyversities of ulterior preference among the 
friends of an administration are unavoidable; and even 
if the respective advocates of those thus placed in rival- 
ship be patriotic enough to resist the temptation of creat- 
ing obstacles to the advancement of him to whose eleva- 


| tion they are opposed, by cmbarrassing the branch ot 
| public service commiutted to his charge, they are, never- 


theless, by their position, exposed to the suspicion of 
entertaining and encouraging stich views: a suspicion 
which can seldom fail in the end, to aggravate into pre- 
sent alienation and hostility the prospective differences 
which first gave rise to it. ‘hus, under the least un- 
favorable consequences, individual mjustice is suffered, 
and the administration embarrassed and weakened, 
Whatever may have been the course of things under the 
peculiar circumstances of the earlier stage of the repub- 
lic, my experience has fully satisfied me, that at this 
day, when the field of selection has become so extend- 
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ed, the circumstance referred to, by augmenting the mo- | 
tives and sources of opposition to the measures of the 
executive, must unavoidably prove the cause of injury 


to the public service, for a counterpoise to which we may 
in vain look to the peculiar qualifications of any indwi- 
dual; and even if I should in this be mistaken, still L 
cannot so far deceive myself as to believe for a moment 
that L am included in the exceptions. 

These obstructions to the successful prosecution of 
public affairs, when superadded to that opposition which 
#s inseparable from our free iastitutions and which every 
administration must expect, present a mass to which the 
operations of the government should at no time be vo- 
luntarily exposed:--the more especially should this be 
avoided at so eventiul a period in the affairs of the world, | 
when our country may particularly need the utmost har- 
mony in ber councils, 

Such being my impressions, the path of duty is plain: 
and I not oniy submit with cheerfulness to whatever 
personal sacrifices may be involved in the surrender of 
the station | occupy; but 1 make it my ambition to set an 
example which, should it in the progress of the govern- 
ment be deemed, notwithstanding the humility ot its ori- 
gin, worthy of respect and observance, cannot, I think, 
fail to prove essentially and permanently beneficial, 








Allow me, sir, to present one more view of the sub- 
ject:—You have consented to stand before your constitu- | 
ents for re-election, Of their decision, resting as it does 
upon the unbought suffrages of a free, numerous, and | 
widely extended people, it becomes no man to speak | 
with certainty. Judging, however, from the past, and | 
making a reasonable allowance for the fair exercise of | 
the intelligence and public spirit of your fellow citizens, | 
i cannot hesitate in adopting the belief that the confi- | 
dence, as well in your capacity for civil duties, as in | 
your civil virtues, already so spontaneously and strik- | 
ingly displayed, will be manifested with increased ener- | 
gy,now; that all candid observers must admit their ut- 
most expectations to have been more than realized, 


If this promise, so auspicions to the best interests of 


our common country, be fulfilled, the concluding term | 


of your administration will in the absence of any promi- 
nent cause of discord among its supporters, afford a most 
favorable opportunity for the full accomplishment of 
those important public objects, in the prosecution of 
which L have witnessed on your part such steady vigi- 
jJance and untiring devotion. ‘To the unfavorable influ- 


| cretary of state was received Jast evening. 
| deed wish that no circumsiance had arisen to interrupt 


iot effecting this paramount object, 


ceived at your hands, as well as for the personal kind- 
ness at all times extended me. 


Rest assured, sir, that the success of your adminis- 
tration, and the happimess of your private life will ever 


constitute objects of the deepest solicitude with your 


sincere friend and obedient servant, 


M. VAN BUREN, 
The president. 


Washington, April 12, 1831, 
Dear sir:—Your letter resigning the office of se- 
I could in- 


the relations which have, for two years, subsisted be- 


| (ween us, and that they might have continued through 


the period durmg which it may be my lot to remain 
charged with the daties whieh the partiality of my 
countrymen has imposed upon me. But the reasons 
you present are so strong, that, with a proper regard for 
them, [ cannot ask you, on my own account, to remain 
in the cabinet. 

Iam aware of the difficulties you have had to con- 
tend with, und of the benefits which have resulted to 
the affairs of your country, from your continued zeal 
in the arduous tasks to wiich you have been subjected. 


To say that I deeply reget to lose you is but feebly to 


express my feelings on the occasion, 


When called by my country to the station which I oc- 
cupy, it was not without a deep sense of its arduos re- 
sponsibilities, and a strong distrust of myself, that I 
obeyed the call; but, cheered by the cousciousness that 
no other motive actuated me, than a desire to guard 
her interests, and to place her upon the firm ground of 
those great principles which, by the wisest and purest 
of our patriots, have been deemed essential to her pros- 


/perity, | ventured upon the trust assigned me. 1 did 
|this im the confident hope ot finding the support of ad- 
| visers, able and true; who, laying aside every thing but 


a desire to give new Vigor to the vital prinesples of our 
union, would look with a single eye to the best means 
In you, this hope 
has been realized to the utmost. In the most difficult 
aud trying moments of my administration, | have always 
found you sincere, able and efficient—anxious at all times 


‘to aflord me every aid. If, however, from circumstances 
‘in your judgment sufficient to make it necessary, the 


ence which my continuance in your cabinet, under exist- | official ties subsisting between us must be severed, | can 


ing circumstances, may exercise upon this flattering pros- 


ot experience, and without shutting my eyes to the ob- 
vious tendency of things for the future, be insensible. 
Having, moreover, froma deep conviction of its import- 
ance to the country, been among the most urgent of 
your advisers to yield yourself to the obvious wishes of 
the people, and knowing the sacrifice of personal feeling 
which was involved in your acquiescence, | cannot re- 
concile it to myself to be in any degree the cause of em- 
barrassment to you during the period which, as it cer- 
tainly will be of deep interest to your country, is more- 
over destined to bring to its close, your patriotic, toil- 
some and eventiul public lie, 


From these considerations, | feel it to be doubtedly 
my duty to resign a post the retention of which 1s 
so calculated to attract assaults upon your administra- 
tion, to which there might otherwise be no induce- 
ment—assaults of which, whatever be their aim, the 
most important as well as the most injurious effeet is, 
upon those public mterests which deserve and should 
command the support of all good citizens, This duty, 
I should have discharged at an earlier period, but for 
considerations, partly of a public, partly of a personal na- 
ture, connected with circumstances which were calcu- 
lated to expose ils performance then to misconstruction 
and misrepresentation, 


Having explained the motives which govern me in 
thus severing, and with seeming abruptness, the official 
ties by which we have been associated, there remains 
but one duty for me to perform, It is to make my pro- 
found and sincere acknowledgments for that steady sup- 


port and cheering confidence which, in the discharge of 


my public duties, I have, under all circumstances, re- 





| ! | only say that this nececessity is deeply lamented by me. 
pect, | cannot, sir, without a total disregard of the lights | 


1 part with you only because you yoursell have requested 
me to do so, and have sustained that request by reasons 
strong enough to command my assent. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, allow the separation to take place, without ex- 
pressing the hope, that this retirement trom public af- 
lairs is but temporary, and that if in any other station, the 
government should have occasion for services, the value 
of which bas been so sensibly felt by me, your consent 
will not be wanting. 

Of the state of things to which you advert, I cannot 
but be fully aware. IL look upon it with sorrow, and re- 








gret it the more, because one of its first effects is to 
disturb the harmony of my cabinent. It is, however, 
but an instance of one of the evils to which tree go- 
/vernments must ever be liable. The only remedy tor 
| these evils, as they arise lies in the intelligence and public 
spirit of our common constituents, They will correct 
ithem—and in this there is abundant consolation. 1 can- 
not quit this subject without adding that with the best 
opportunities ter observing and judging, I have seen in 
| you no other desire than to move quietly on in the path 
of your duties, and to promote the harmonious conduct 
of public affairs. If on this pomt you have had to en- 
counter detraction, it is but another proof of the utter 
insufficiency of innocence and worth to shield from 
such assults, 

Be assured that the interest you express in my hap- 
piness is most heartily reciprocated—that my most cor- 
dial feelings accompany you, and that 1 am, very sin- 


cerely your friend, ANDREW JACKSON. 


P. S. Itis understood that you are to continue in 
office until your successor is appointed. 
Martin Van Buren, secretary of state. 




















